






































Absolutely Free. Attractive and Useful Premiums 


OUR OFFER FOR THE SUMMER MONTHS. 


PING PONG PING PONG 


The Latest Amusement. 








An indoor as well as an outdoor sport. The 
most fascinating, interesting and skillful game ever 
invented for the home. 


A Charming Pastime for the Piazza. 





SET C comprises pair of nickel-plated posts with metal extension slidcs No. 1. The Practice. None better 
and clamps, tive foot net, two hardwood polished bats and twelve balls, for children! White ash frame, 
Set packed complete, with rules for playing, in handsome wood box, walnut throat-piece, checkered 
No.3. TheGeneva. Popular new ’ ) 

‘3 ack cedar handle, leather capped, 
shape. Frame of white ash, pol- Will be given free for 10 yearly subscriptions to Pictorial Review. strung with good quality pe ys 
ished walnut throat-piece; good . 
quality gut, checkered cedar han- Will be given free for 2 yearly 





dle, leather capped. 
Will be given free for 4 yearly 
subscriptions to Pictorial Review. 


subscriptions to Pictorial Review. 





SET A comprises pair of well-finished wood posts with wire clamps 
attached, net three feet nine inches long, two wood bats and six balls, 
Set packed complete in substantial box, with rules for playing. 


Will be given free for 5 yearly subscriptions to P:ctorial Review. 








Note Our Offer of Tennis Racquets 


No. 9 TheSlocum. Frame of se- No. 5. The Lakeside. Designed 
Iccted white ash; fine quality of BEST MADE ELEGANTLY FINISHED. for effective work. Frame of white 
white main strings and red cross ‘ = ss ash, polished mahogany throat- 
strings ; oak Wr yee pm Po ge piece; stringing of good quality 
finish; stained and polished ma- i , i i inti white .gut; checkered mahogan 
haauew hentia, edly chackuted, Given Away Free for Pictorial Subscriptions. ame Mgnt aa masa 


leather capped 
Will be given free for 10 yearly Will be given free fer 6 yearly 


subscriptior.s to Pictorial Review. NOTE.—No Express Charges Paid on Above Premiums, subscriptions to Pictorial Review. 


appress, AMERICAN FASHION CO., 853 Broadway, New York City 
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HE materials of the hour 
are so beautiful, the 
trimmings so exquisite 
in design and coloring 
and so novel in their 

many combinations that there 

is apparently everything new in 
all that makes up the perfec- 
tion of art in dress. 

However, from authoritative source comes the statement that an entire 
evolution, if not a revolution, is imminent, and when you come to regard 
it critically the shadows of this coming revolution have been hovering near 
us for quite some time, and each season produces increasing beauty and 
elegance which surpasses anything we have had before. . The particular 
tendency of the moment is toward the picturesque, which, properly ap- 
plied, can give the simplest dress an air of distinction and some special 
charm of individuality. The one and only discouraging feature is that 
the whole fabric of fashion is wrought on such an extravagant scale. Es- 
pecially is this true as regards trimmings, which are not alone expensive, 
but are required in great quantity. Of great importance among the varied 
kinds of trimming are the fancy braids and their various combinations 
with taffeta, grenadine, mousseline de soie and Brussels net. ‘Silk cords 
are in the same family, and these are sometimes feather-edged and used 
for the edge finish on a shaped band of net decorated in the center with 
some design in silk braid, giving the appearance of hand embroidery. 

There are fancy open braids which in themselves have a very lacy-ap- 
pearance, the grenadine braids being especially pretty in combination with 
lace, or alone. Pretty flower designs with leaves are formed of braid, very 
narrow, of course, and French knots, and then there are all sorts of de- 
signs in what are called puff braids,’ oth in black and white, and in braids 
with irregular edges, very soft and pliable so they can be arranged in 
almost any form. 








* * * 


Everybody at our swell resorts is wearing some kind of a fancy coat, 
and the styles in which these garments are made display as great a variety 
as do the figures which they cover. In these days of generosity in the 
way of fashions there is absolutely no excuse for any woman wearing an 
unbecoming gown. Whatever her style and her taste, she may easily grat- 
ify them and yet remain a la mode. However, there is one thing she must 
have, and this is a fancy coat, if she desires to be strictly modish, 

If she ‘inclines to stoutness, then her model will be a semi-tight fitting 
one in three-quarter length. The slender woman may indulge her fancy 
for one of those tiny taffeta affairs that look very much like an abbre- 
viated Kimona and are supplied with the picturesque name of “coffee 
coats.” These are also made of Chantilly lace, of veiling on a silk*founda- 
tion, while the ones of light colored cloth are smarter than ever and 
promise to be quite the thing for early Fall wear. 

One of the loveliest coats of the season I recently saw at Newport. 
It was as distinctly Parisian as the name of the maker, Bechoff-David, and 
was made of printed mousseline over silk. The diaphanous fabric was 
exquisiteJy colored with pale-pink flowers and green foliage, upon a del- 
icate ground of creamy white. The coat almost reached the hem of the 
skirt and was, of course, an evening wrap. The wide, flowing sleeves were 



























oddly trimmed with tiny fes- 
toons of ribbon bows, and a 
Capuchin hood made the gar- 
ment decidedly picturesque and 
quaint. About the shoulders, 
bordering this round collar-like 
sree affair and; overlaid with radi- 
ating bands of ribbon on a 








foundation of lace, was a three-inch shirring of plain mousseline. Where 
this crossed the bust there were two rosettes of mousseline from which 
depended long streamers of ribbon striped with velvet, and at the neck 
the coat was completed with a high turnover collar trimmed with straps 
of black velvet ribbon divided by oval medallions of lace. 

. * 

Linens of every description are in good taste. By French tailors they 
are made into fairly long skirts heavily strapped, and these are worn 
either with skirted Russian blouses, the shorter “Gibson” waists, or blouse 
Etons, with Irish lace collars attached. Pale sea-shell pink or cherry-red 
are the colors most popular for the waists worn beneath these garments. 
Some of the mauve and butcher’s-blue linens are relieved with écru linen 
lace insertings and appliqués, with an exceedingly smart effect. Holland 
dresses, more or less tinted, are much used for beach and mountain cos- 
tumes. Strapping forms the usual trimming, and the jaunty jackets are 
finished with blouse vests of white India silk, fagot-stitched in black, or 
dotted with black French knots. The same kind of silk is used for the 
sailor collar, the pointed ends brought down half way to the waist, one on 
each side. Inch-wide straps of black taffeta edge the collar, and a black silk 
tie passed underneath is knotted in front. With these additions the Hol- 
land gown is very chic indeed, and not alone looks cool but is cool. 

* * * 

Some of the new skirts are arranged in graduated box plaits all around, 
the plaits being very narrow and flat at the top, widening out as they de 
scend, and when released giving the fashionable fulness at the feet. Soft, 
pliable materials are especially appropriate for’this style of skirt, and many 
ot the models are threaded horizontally with bands of inserting, the band 
passing beneath the plaits. Three or four rows of inserting arranged at 
regular intervals and sometimes forming a slight dip in front are used. 
The skirts are hung over five-gored foundations and the plaits are either 
secured on the under side or else they are stitched down to flounce depth 
and then left to flare gracefully. They are usually made with inverted 
plaits in back. Regulation of the length of the plaits depends on the figure. 
Tall or short, slender or the reverse, these characteristics are taken sever- 
ally into account in making up these plaited styles. 

Plain white: nun’s veiling or pongee over white taffeta makes a charming 
summer gown, the gored skirt arranged in groups of fine vertical tucks 
down to the knee, a band of inserting encircling the skirt at the hem. 
A pretty way of making the waist is to arrange it in tucks below a hand- 
some lace yoke. A very narrow belt of stitched white taffeta is sufficient, 
the sleeves tucked and then springing out into puffs just at the cuffs. 

Réséda, when made into gowns or outer garments, is very handsome 
trimmed with an appliqué of black lace. This must be very light in 
texture and design, or it will deaden the ground coloring, 
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SOIREE GOWNS OF NET AND CREPE DE CHINE. 


(Described on page 39.) : 
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OW that is what I call a really pretty 
picture,” said Emerson, as he lounged 
into the kitchen, dressed airily in white 
flannels and a white silk negligé 
shirt, and carrying a pipe in his mouth. 

“And useful, too.” 

He laughed softly—the laugh of contentment 
with things in general. It was not more than 
two months since his marriage. 

“You mustn’t smoke here,” said his wife, with 
an assumption of severity. “It will spoil the 
flavor.” 

She looked around to see if the servant—a 
girl of seventeen—was near. Finding she was not 
in the room she skipped lightly towards the door, 
still holding the wooden spoon in her hand, and 
laid her face invitingly upon his shoulder. They 
kissed with all the tenderness a newly wedded 
couple can muster. 


“What is it now?” Emerson indicated the 
range. ‘What new and terrible concoction is 
this ?” 


She held up the ladle, but a step outside made 
her run hastily to the fire. “I must go on stir- 
ring, or it will burn,” she said, throwing a smile 
towards him over her shoulder. “Oh! It is so 
hot!” She took on a pathetic aspect. “Am I not 
a good housekeeper, you lazy boy?” 

The newly-made Mrs. Emerson was young and 
lively, and her pose before the fire was grace it- 
self. Most women look at their best when they 
are happy, but she was really pretty as well, It 
was certainly very hot work to be making rasp- 
berry jam in these sultry August days. 

“T should like to paint you just as you are 
said her husband, reflectively—‘‘ A Cot- 


now,” 
tage Interior. 

Emerson was an artist to a certain extent, but 
it was fortunate for him that he had a modest 
income of his own to fall back upon. Frankly, 
he was only a mediocre artist. He had a certain 
talent. Sometimes he exhibited. He would have 
asserted with warmth, if asked, that he loved art 
for itself; but it is possible that he loved it more 
because it enabled him to work just as much as 
he chose, and no more. Just now he 
confessed to himself that his life was 
idyllic. It could not, perhaps, last 
forever, but while it lasted it was 
A charming cottage in a 
picturesque part of the 
Catskills, cheap living, an 
adorable wife who seemed 
to develop new and more 
excellent qualities day by 
day—he enumerated the 
catalogue hourly as he sat 















perfect. 


at his easel, and smiled 
with satisfaction. The 
weather, too, was -charm- 
ing, bright 
and _ clear, 
with only 


an occasion- 
al sultry day. 





“Come and sit in the garden,” he interposed 
at length. “It looks very pretty, my love, but you 
mustn’t overdo it. Mary can manage the rest.” 

The stirring ceased abruptly. 

“Oh, it is too hot for anything,” she sighed. 
“There, Mary, you know what to do with this. 
I am going out a little.” 

The domestic, a short, heavily-built country 
girl, took the spoon and stirred solemnly while 
her mistress ran gaily out of the room. The ex- 
traordinary levity of Mrs. Emerson’s manner al- 
ways puzzled her; she seemed to her a creature 
of another world—a sort of amiable fairy, forever 
trying new experiments. The good Mary stirred 
heavily for a long while; then, as no one appeared 
to give further orders, set the kettle to one side 
and busied herself again with peeling potatoes. 

The cottage the Emersons had secured at an 
easy rental was really an old farm house, and of 
quite a reasonable size. The kitchen in particular, 
would have done credit to a family mansion, and 
adjoining it was a storeroom that would have 
contained supplies for a regiment. It was Mrs. 
Emerson’s secret ambition to fill this palatial 
apartment with home-made jams, preserves, etc., 
etc. Emerson, in a jesting mood, had often 
teased her upon her housekeeping, and it was 
true that she had not had much experience in 
that line before marriage. All the more reason, 
she thought, to show him speedily how very 
much he was mistaken in his estimate of her; 
and after they had returned from their honey- 
moon to spend the summer and autumn in this 
idyllic little spot, she had employed herself and 
the ever-patient Mary pretty assiduously in boil- 
ing down all the raspberries and currants they 
could discover into jam. Already nearly three 
whole shelves were filled with neat rows of jars, 
covered over, tied down, and accurately labeled. 
The young wife contemplated them with house- 
wifely pride. A little more of this and they need 
not buy jam for a whole year at least. She be- 
gan, intoxicated with success, to dream of larger 
operations that extended far into the future. 

ms * * * 

It was past- midnight, and the house was 
wrapped in slumber. Suddenly Emerson found 
himself awake, with the confused impression 
that someone had knocked violently at the door. 
He listened a moment, but could hear nothing 
more. He had just composed himself to sleep 
again when there came a sudden sharp report— 
it might have been the banging of a door—and 
a clattering, as of a falling tea tray loaded with 
crockery. He sat up in bed, fully wide awake 
in an instant. A strained whisper said: 

“Jack! Jack! Are you awake? Did you hear 
that awful noise? Someone has broken into the 
house!” 

He pulled himself together with an effort to 
speak calmly. “Probably something has fallen 
down,” he said. “I’ll go and see what’s up.” 
He made as if to get out of bed, but in no very 
great hurry. ; 








“Oh, Jack! You are not going to leave me? 
I shall die of fright! It was a most awful 
noise!” 

“T think perhaps I ought to go.” Emerson 
was divided between a wish to do the right thing 
and a natural disinclination for exertion. To the 
former was added a healthy fear of ridicule, to 
the latter a certain dread of the unknown. He 
was not exactly a coward, but he would never 
have gone out of his way to seek adventure. 
Perhaps, he half hoped, she might forbid the 
enterprise. As it was, she merely covered her 
head with the bedclothes, saying plaintively: 

“You will hurry back, dear, won’t you? I 
shan’t breathe until it’s all over. And please 
take care of yourself.” 

It was no good delaying. With a beating 
heart Emerson dressed himself, considered a 
moment, thrust his feet into a pair of soft slip- 
pers, hesitated, opened quietly a flat wooden 
box that stood by the bedside, and took out a 
revolver. It was a present a friend of his had 
made him some time ago. He was unaccus- 
tomed to firearms, but the weapon was kept 
loaded. The fact was, his cousin had been prac- 
ticing with it, and had omitted to remove the 
cartridges. Emerson did not know how to take 
them out, and argued, wisely, that it would be 
more useful to have it ready for immediate ac- 
tion. 

“Are you going to shoot him?” came in a 
muffled voice from beneath the bedclothes. 

Emerson tried bravely to control a slight quav- 
ering in his voice, as he said, with hesitation: 

“Not unless it is—absolutely necessary.” 

“Oh! do be quick,” said the voice in an agony 
of apprehension. Emerson took up the candle 
and went boldly to the door. Then it struck 
him that to carry a light would be the extreme 
of folly. He blew it out; he creaked solemnly 
into the dusky passage, trusting to luck to find 
his way downstairs, exploring the shadows with 
more than common care, his finger on the trig- 
ger of the revolver. 

There was not a sound now. 
thought, it must all have been a 
mistake, a mere trick of the imag- 
ination. He peered anxiously into nx 
all the rooms of the lower floor, 
but there was no sign of anything 
wrong, as he could plainly 
see by the light of the 
moon that flooded all the 
place. He felt his way 
cautiously down the two 
steps that led to the kitch- 
en door, opened it gently, 
and looked in. Ah! the 
further door was half open, 
leading to the storeroom. 
And the win- 
dow must 
be open, 
too, he 


could feel 
(Concluded on page 10.) 


Surely, he 
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BIND US. 
By LOUISON LANDERS. 














(Continued from August Number.) 
O, we see a wide staircase and the descend- 
ing figure of a woman robed in a 
superb ball gown. One hand lightly rests 
upon the balustrade, the other holds a 
huge bunch of roses and in this—ap- 
parently inhaling the sweetness—she buries her 
face. One only sees the upper part of a broad 
low brow and a few curling strands of soft hair, 
finely arched, perfect eyebrows and gets just a 
glimpse of the lowered lids, Tied around the 
roses is a wide ribbon and on one of the ends 
are visible the words: “Cela n’ engage 4 rien.” 
Spread out behind the descending figure is the 
long train of her dress and in front a little, tiny 
foot peeps forth. Even if the face was con- 
cealed the beautiful lines of the figure were plain- 
ly visible, the soft curve of neck and shoulder, 
the round, symmetrical arm, the slender waist, the 
dainty dimpled hand and finally the well-formed 
foot—in short a superb, handsome woman. Be- 
sides that her whole bearing, the whole position, 
is so full of grace that the original of the photo- 
graph, even if the face were insignificant, would 
be voted an entrancing woman everywhere. 

I have as yet not the faintest idea who my in- 
teresting correspondent really is. I have used no 
system of spying to unfathom the mystery, only 
that now my answers to her letters are sent to 
the New York postoffice instead of to Chicago. 
But even so, I had not attempted to lift the veil 
she had spread of her own accord. Oh, no, I 
shall not play the spy. And strange to say, until 
the present I had not even experienced the least 
curiosity to discover the name or the standing of 
any beautiful correspondent. The photograph in 
my hand would give me no clue either, because 
the mount is a fancy one and does not display 
the photographer’s name. 

Just this mystery, in my eyes, heightened the 
charm. Still, I must confess I always had cher- 
ished the faint hope that she herself would take 
the roses away from her face and incidentally 
give me one. But now the uncertainty begins to 
toture me. Shall I write that I love her? Oh, 
why do I ask this question. My whole thoughts 
are concentrated on her and I write: 

“Diana :— 

“Realizing the danger there is of irrevocably 
dispelling the dream that has enveloped me since 
I received your first letter, I address you in terms 
that speedily take us from the realm of fancy 
to the very real and ever-present world. 

“First of all, let me tell you that I love you, 
Diana. You knew very well that it could not 
be otherwise. You have shown me all the charm 
and beauty of a thought that is well calculated to 
enslave a susceptible mind, you have lifted the 
veil a trifle, the veil that cenceals your beautiful, 
loving heart; you have permitted me to take 
short glimpses at the deep, rich treasures it con- 
tains; your half revealed picture gives mé as- 
surance of a beautiful form divine—and I should 
not say—+Diana, my sweet, fair love, be mine! 

“If you are not free—well there are chains that 





can easily be severed, but if this is not possible, 
if you cannot be mine, or if your picture and your 
sweet letters are only fiction, then tell me and 
my dream will be over forever. 

“I am now resolved to trace you, Diana. Either 
the picture and the beauty that have enslaved my 
mind, my thoughts, my whole being will dis- 
solve into nothing, or I shall rend the veil that 
hides my darling, my sweetheart; I shall tell her 
myself what is to-day the purport of my letter. 
Diana, I love you!” 

Yes, this letter I shall mail to-day and within 
three days the answer can reach me. How shall 
I kill this long, long time? It is impossible to 
think of working up the notes for my book. A 
man in love is not any 1:more able to calmly dis- 
cuss the general feelings of the human race than 
the man in the moon. For the present the sub- 
jective view I have heretofore taken of the world 
is entirely gone, I am wholly objective. 

Diana, Diana, what will your answer be? 

2 « 

As I have confided this question to these pages 
I shall not withhold the answer. It gives me 
pleasure to write the answer that I have read and 
re-read dozens of times: 

“Your impatient language, my valiant lord, has 
frightened me, but if it causes me to tremble, 
the trembling is not distasteful to me. It is, I 
suppose, what in novels is called a ‘sweet tremb- 
line.’ You see I have so often read and heard 
of the things that are supposed to make up the 
history of happiness of a woman: the ever-con- 
quering beauty, the burning passion, and what- 
ever other names these various heart-beats may 
have in the language of novelists and poets, I 
have, as I say, heard of them, but have never, per- 
sonally, experienced even a breath of these feel- 
ings. 

“Not until now, during our interesting, if pe- 
culiar correspondence, when this world of dreams 
beckons me as a possible world of realities—I 
tremble, and yet I smile with joy. 

“My dear Mr. Barton, I beg of you not to trace 
me. I am firmly resolved to drop the mask as 
soon as the proper moment has arrived—and do 
not be afraid that I shall dissolve into nothing! 
The photograph is my picture; the letters are 
mine, and every word they contain is a mirror of 
my innermost soul. 

‘Personally, I do not question your uprightness. 
You have, in one ot your first letters, given me 
not alone your name, but a full description of 
your personality, so that not a shadow of doubt re- 
mained as to the honored position you occupy in 
the world, and as to the value and worth of your 
mental qualities—I think your letters have fully 
demonstrated them. 

“The delusion you are carrying around with 
yourself, mon cher, that you are a philosopher, 
is entirely harmless, but you are a man of deep 
feeling, eager for knowledge, full of honor and 
with the noblest principles, so that surely you 
deserve to be entirely and wholly happy. 
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“You are no doubt aware that the Shadowbrook 
Hunt Club opens the fall hunting season in a few 
days, and that the members will be the guests of 
your neighbor, Mr. Sweetser, for a house party, 
together with a number of other people. And now 
listen: I also shall be there. My dearest, will you 
recognize your Diana? I shall not give you any 
password. I shall wear nothing that shall act as 
a sign; I anticipate with eagerness the pleasure I 
shall have in watching you closely and searchingly 
scan every woman present ! 

“I ask you on your honor not to make any 
inquiries earlier because I myself will draw aside 
the veil. This is my last letter, at least the last 
one of the series: ‘cela n’ engage a rien.’ 

“If I should have occasion to write to you after 
our meeting it would certainly be: cela engagerait 
a tout. Do you think I shall find you deserving 
it? 

DIANA.” 

What feelings I experienced, what emotions 
swayed me at the thought of so soon meeting 
the adored object of my affections I shall not con- 
fide to these pages. I am not able to. But I must 
say one thing: I wouldn’t have exchanged with 
a king. 

Yesterday when I got Sweetser’s invitation 
to the hunt and to the house-party I pushed it 
aside indifferently and thought: “Well, it will 
be a little diversion anyway, — am not in any 
mood to continue with my book,” but I little 
dreamed the magic errand of the piece of card- 
board. It is lying here on my desk, together with 
Diana’s last missive, and I regard it quite tender- 
ly. It is prettily decorated in water colors with 
running foxes and pursuing dogs, but in my 
opinion it ought to show angels, cherubs, lace 
masks and dancing eyes. 

The strain incidental to an expected surprise is 
surely to be counted among the first of human 
joys. Ask the child who is eagerly waiting for 
the coming of Santa Claus, or the first nighter 
who is to see some famous star in a famous play, 
and meanwhile sits in his seat impatiently wish- 
ing the curtain to rise, or the young man on the 
way to his first rendezvous—and I, I who am at 
once curious, childish and deeply in love, ex- 
perience this pleasure of anticipation fourfold. 

I do not care if you do laugh at me, in fact, 
I shall rather like it. I am so intensely, supreme- 
ly happy that I shall not get angry at anything, 
even if you do ridicule the free philosopher who 
is now bound with such secure chains. 

* + * 


When I awoke on the morning of the famous 
dav my whole mind was filled with joy, and in 
the next second I grasped the situation: Diana, 
the charming, longed-for, mysterious Unknown— 
I was to meet and become acquainted with. 

At ten o’clock the Shadowbrook Hunt Club 
was to meet at the pretty little club house, where 
a light breakfast was to be served, and then 
followed the meet and the glorious chase of the 
fox; in the evening the members of the club 
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ELEGANT VISITING OR CARRIAGE GOWNS. 


(Described on page 39.) 
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Island. 


my valet, with the clothing I would require during 
my stay at Sweetser’s, away half an hour earlier. 


“Ah, Barton, old fellow, glad to 
see you! I was half afraid you 
wouldn’t come,” he said with great 
cordiality. “Haven’t seen you for 


were to have dinner with Mr. Sweetser and his 
other guests, at the millionaire’s palatial country attention to catching the fox!” 
residence, which is second to none on all Long 
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sparkle with brilliancy. We had better turn our 


this nasty, cold and damp November day was 
made invitingly comfortable by a roaring fire in 
At about six o’clock we arrived at The Maples, the open fireplace, the kettle of my alcohol sam- 







Sweetser’s residence, and at once repaired to‘our ovar was singing merrily, the brandy, sugar and 
At nine o’clock I mounted my fiery steed and rooms to make ourselves presentable for dinner. lemon were ready to be turned into an appetizing 
started off for the place of rendezvous, having sent My valet had laid out my dress suit, the room, on _toddy, and altogether I was quite satisfied with 









good 


things in general, I think I would have made 
diplomat—if I hadn’t preferred phil- 


half an hour, my whole attention 
given to coming events. The mo- 
ment the gong sounded, I jumped 
from my chair, and giving one 
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an age. Were you sick?” 

“T? Sick? Oh, no. Have you 
many guests at this house party? 
Many ladies?” 

“Oh, yes, the whole house is 
full, ladies too. But we have no 
time for that now, breakfast and 
then the meet; the ladies you shall 
see this evening.” 

“Who are the ladies? Tell me— 
who are they? .What are their 
names? Are they a! New York- 
ers? And are they 
good to look at?” 

“Why, why, 
why! What eag- —— SF 
erness! This is 
quite a new phase in your char- 
acter, Barton, something I have 
not as yet noticed. So sorry 
though, that I can’t give you any 
information! Really, I can’t! My 
sister manages all that, I mean 
inviting the ladies, while I in- 
vite the men folks, if they are 
married, of course, their wives 
are invited also.” 

After breakfast we started off 
gaily, and I was rather disap- 
pointed that none of the ladies 
joined us, knowing that among 
Sweetser’s guests were several 
well known horsewomen who 
could take a fence or a ditch with 
the best of us. Well, that didn’t 
mend matters any and, although I 
followed the hounds assiduously, 
time hung rather heavily on my 
hands, and there were even mo- 
ments when my thoughts were 
with Diana and very far away, 
indeed, from present actualities. 
Once I was roused from my 
dreams when Ackerly called to me 
and said: 

“You don’t seem‘to be one of 
Diana’s followers, Barton, what 
is the trouble?” 

“What, what!” I ex- 
claimed. “You know 
her? And Diana has fol- 
lowers—admirers? Per- 
haps yourself? Oh, tell 
me everything, I beseech 
you!” 

“Well, above all things, 
don’t hold your riding 
crop right under my 
nose !” 

“IT beg pardon, I’m 
sure! Well, you said 
Diana—!” 


“Well, I don’t understand why you fly into 

















EARLY FALL TAILOR-MADE 


such a passion just because I happen to mention consisting of light cloth skirt and dark cloth Eton. The 


the goddess of hunting.” 
“Oh yes—yes—I see—I see.” 


“Your conversation, my dear Barton, does not 1.50. Cut to measure, 50 cents extra each. 


skirt is arranged in box-plaits stitched down, and trimmed 
with straps. The jacket is trimmed with an embroidered 
collar edged with light cloth straps, cuffs to match. The 
jacket is to be worn open. Pattern, jacket, $1.50; skirt, 
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final look at my tie, left my room, 
which was situated on the second 
story. In order to reach the draw- 
ing rooms, which were on the first 
floor, I had to pass down a wide 
staircase covered with crimson car- 
pet, and through long corridors 
hung with costly paintings and 
with magnificent statues standing 
here and there. 

I mention all these details of 
luxury and elegance because they 
made such a very favorable im- 
pression upon me. When we are 
anticipating and expecting pleas- 
ure and joy, our senses are more 
than ever ready to be impressed 
by all outward signs that tend 
only toward heightening this ex- 
pectant, festive feeling. The 
higher our culture the more in- 
tense and refined this feeling be- 
comes, which is dominant in all 
men and leads even the peasant to 
decorate his walls with greens and 
flowers for the country dance. 

With beating heart and bated 
breath I entered the brilliantly 
lighted drawing rooms. So intense 
was the feeling of expectancy and 
uncertainty that had been steadily 
increasing all day, that for a few 
moments the blood surged to my 
brain and I saw everything as 
through a mist. 

There were present in the room 
about twelve or fifteen ladies in 
magnificent evening gowns, and as 
many men, standing or sitting in 
groups engaged in pleasant con- 
versation, for which the tapestried 
walls, the dainty gold Rococo fur- 
niture and the big mirrors formed 
a fitting background. Together 
with me several others entered. 
One lady, particularly graceful and 
charming, passed me, and I 
wondered if she were Diana. 

Mrs. Robinson (Sweetser’s sis- 
ter who did the honneurs of his 
home, Sweetser being a widower), 
stood near the huge carved fire- 
place receiving all with a few gra- 
cious words and a pleasant smile, 
and thither I went also to greet 
the admired mistress of this mag- 
nificent home. 

“T am very glad to see you, Mr. 
Barton,” she said with great 
cordiality. “I trust you enjoyed 
the hunt this morning.” 


(To be continued in October number.) 
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Men are contented to be laughed at for their 
wit, but not for their folly.—Swift. 
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JAUNTY TAILOR-MADES FOR FALL WEAR. 
(Described on page 39.) 
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HIS story deals, in a way, with winning a 
wager, in this instance a twenty dollar 
bill. As a matter of fact I won some- 
thing else as well, but you cannot reckon 
upon that in trying the experiment. The 

worst of it is, that doubts have been thrown upon 

its truth, and whenever I call my wife as a wit- 
ness, she will always declare—in that irritating 
way which even the most charming of her sex 
sometimes have—that it wasn’t “quite like that.” 
As I tell her, there is nothing that she need be 
the least ashamed of, but she always shakes her 
head and says that it is quite impossible that she 
could have said and done this, that, and the other. 

Therefore, as we two are the onlv people who 

really know the truth about this double event, 

and she deserts me, I must ask you to take my 
word for it. 

It was a lovely summer evening, and the time 
was seven o'clock or thereabouts. Freddie 
Wright and I were driving around Islip in my 
dogeart, for I used to keep a cob before I married. 

Freddie was lamenting the absence in modern 
days of that spirit of adventure which used to 
spread such a charm over everyday life in times 
past. He was regretting the days of knocker- 
snatching and was speaking with unjustifiable ap- 
proval of Mohawks and such light-hearted gentry. 
I preferred my practical jokes less blood-letting, 
and instanced the tale of Theodore Haviland. 
Haviland and a friend were driving, as we were, 
in the country. Haviland marked a hospitable- 
looking chimney on a stranger’s house, and bet 
that he would dine beneath it. The bet was taken. 
Haviland entered the house, charmed the owner 
by his conversation, was asked to dine, did so, 
won his bet, and delighted the company. 

Freddie thought that was pretty good. 

“No one would do it nowadays,” he said. 
“There isn’t any one with an ounce of pluck 
about.” 

“I don’t know about that,” I said, 
thought I had some myself.” 

“Who has?” asked Fred. 

I said I would do what Haviland did myself, 
and that it didn’t require much pluck. 

“I bet you twenty dollars you don’t dine at the 
first house that we come to,” said Fred. 

I stipulated that it must be the first nice-look- 
ing house, because of the dinner, and took the bet. 

“How will this do?” asked Fred. 

The house we approached was a gray, solid- 
looking structure, standing back some forty yards 
from the road. The drive was newly graveled 
and well rolled, and the green hedges were clipped 
and cared for. On the whole it gave promise of 
solid comfort. 

I pulled up and Fred hailed a passing boy. 

“T’m going in to see you started,” he said. “I’m 
not sure that I won’t dine, too.” 

I thought it rather mean of him to offer to 
share the glory of my achievement. Besides, 


“ I rather 


Freddie isn’t the sort of person the ordinary land- 





owner would ask to dinner on sight. I was about 
to tell him so, but he went up the graveled drive 
and rang the bell. 

In the interval before it was opened, I mentally 
framed a number of genial phrases wherewith to 
attack my prospective host. I had fixed on one 
or two topics to open with when a little page in 
a blue suit with gold buttons appeared at the door. 

“Is your master at home?” I asked. 

The boy first stared and then snickered. 

““My what, sir?” he asked. 

“Your master, my lad,’ I replied, in a very dig- 
nified tone. 

“Haven’t got one, sir.” 

This was rather a staggerer, and I prepared to 
beat a hasty retreat. The boy, however, continued 
in a tone of raillery, which suggested that there 
was some joke which we had in common: “But 
the missus is; she’s in the library, sir, and will 
you please to come in?” 

I heard a scuffling and another snicker behind 
me, and looking round saw Fred in full retreat. 

I had all the sensations of the Roman sentinel. 
I .aeant to stick to it, but che prospect no longer 
glowed. 

“Tsn’t the other gentleman coming in?” asked 
the page. 

I was rather absent-minded. I said, with more 
force than elegance: ‘No, confound him,” at 
which the boy stared, but he shut the door and 
led the way. 

For some reason or other I had pictured my 
host as an old gentleman with two white side- 
whiskers and gold-rimmed spectacles. I knew ex- 
actly what he was to be like, what I was to say, 
how he was to be frostily surprised at first, and 
then gradually melt to the charms of my con- 
versation. A lady did not fit into the picture at 
all. None of my remarks would do for her—they 
were conceived in a jovial spirit—and I couldn’t 
for the life of me think of any new ones. What 
possible form of words was there in which one 
could explain to a single lady, unmarried or wid- 
owed, that, being a perfe . st-anger, one had come 
to her house with the intention of dining with 
her? I felt considerably embarrassed, therefore, 
as I followed the page through the hall. I could 
feel my heart-beats in my throat. 

Thoughts of a wila dash for freedom were 
forming in my head, when suddenly the boy 
opened a door and I was obliged to walk in. 

Beside a table, on which was a reading lamp, 
sat an old lady doing crochet work. There was 
only one thing right about the picture I had 
formed, and that was the pair of gold-rimmed 
spectacles. The old lady herself had a quaintly 
whimsical face, with some masculine lines in it, 
and a portentous nose, 

She did not look up until the boy coughed 
loudly and ostentatiously. 

“Don’t do that again,” she said. 
think I was deaf. Well, Gerald?” 

I thought at first she was speaking to the boy, 


“One would 


It 





but as he left the room without taking any notice, 
I saw that the remark was addressed to me. 
“What are you standing there for?” she con- 


tinued. “Come here and shake hands. Let me 
look at you. I wonder whether you have changed 
much. I can see quite well without my specta- 


cles, but I wear them in the evening when I do 
fine work, in case I should strain my eyes. No, 
this isn’t fine, of course, but I generally do most 
delicate and trying work. It is quite a mistake 
to think that old folks can’t see quite as well as 
young ones. I believe that many of them see 
better—actually better.” 

During this apparently inconsequent speech, I 
was cudgeling my brains for some explanation of 
my presence. I thought I would not break it to 
her all at once that I wasn’t Gerald. It is very 
unwise to give old people a shock. I determined 
therefore to bring the conversation round to the 
climax in gentle stages, and thinking of nothing 
better hit upon the weather. What would we do 
if we didn’t have the weather as a topic of con- 
versation ? 

“Tt is a fine day,” I said. 

The old lady put down her work impatiently. 

“It isn’t fine, I tell you,” she said. “But there, 
I can’t hear a word you say. Young people mum- 
ble so. It isn’t that I’m deaf, because when peo- 
ple talk distinctly I can hear perfectly well. I re- 
member your father was the same, he would num- 
ble on, and no one would hear a word he said.” 

I started again in a somewhat louder voice: “I 
happened to be driving in the neighborhood.” 

“Eh, what! thriving neighborhood? Of course 
it is, but you didn’t come all the way from the 
Philippines to tell me that, I suppose. That’s so 
like your father, too. He could never keep to a 
subject. He was no sooner on it than he was 
off again.” 

I saw that to correct her was useless. 
a desperate effort to explain. 

“I hope you will excuse me,” I began. 

“Excuse you. Well, I don’t know that I shall. 
We’ve been waiting for you all day.” 

I felt a burning desire to shout out: 
haven’t,” but she went calmly on: 

“But now that you have come sit down and 
tell me about the Philippines. When I was a girl 
nobody went to the Philippines, and now every- 
body does. Why don’t you sit down? No, don’t 
sit over there. I can’t see you—yes, there. Now 
go on. Are there any mosquitoes, and is meat 
cheap ?” 

I had sat down. In a moment of weakness in- 
formation from the endless books on the Philip- 
pines rolled into my brain. It did not strike me 
that I was cutting off my retreat, and identifying 
myself irredeemably with the absent Gerald, and 
I gave her a full and particular account of life in 
our new possessions, 

Half of it she did not hear and the other half 
she did not understand. She made insane inter- 
ruptions and wandered off into aimless digres- 


I made 


“No, you 
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NEW IDEAS IN SILK SKIRTS. 
(Described on page 39.) 
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sions about not being deaf or short-sighted. I 
was getting impatient and was just bawling out 
that I hadn’t said anything about “taffy” when 


thc deor opened and some one came in. It was 
a young girl. My first thought was a pleasant 
one; that she was so pretty, but fast on its track 
came another. I was an impostor. Here was 
some one who could hear and could see. In all 
probability she would know the real Gerald and 
I should be exposed. If she didn’t, it was my 
duty now to declare myself. Unfortunately, I 
had shut the door on all that by my reminiscences 
about the Philippines. 

As I rose and faced her, I haven’t the least 
doubt that I looked very uncomfortable indeed. 
I felt it, at any rate. 

“Ts that you, Marian?” said the old lady. “Here 
is Gerald come at last.” 

It was a moment of some anxiety for me,"I can 
tell you. She looked at me curiously, and over 
her face came a look of surprise; but finally, to 
my intense relief, she held out a rather hesitating 
hand. 

“Gerald must excuse me,” she said; “it is ten 
years since I saw him last.” 

“And is this how you cousins meet each other?” 
said the old lady. “Good gracious! when I was a 
girl, I hadn’t so much nonsense in my head. Ev- 
ery one used to say that I was a most unaffected 
girl. Why don’t you give him a kiss?” 

She was the most embarrassing old lady I have 
ever seen. 

“And what’s the matter with Gerald?” she con- 
tinued. “You stand there like a couple of wax- 
work figures.” 

I wore a blush that indicated mingled feelings ; 
the young girl had flushed up too, but she ad- 
vanced shyly and kissed me. 

That settled the matter, ot course. It was quite 
impossible for me to tell a young lady that she 
had been giving unasked salutations to a perfect 
stranger. My resolutions to make a bold confes- 
sion vanished, and I relapsed into the réle of Ger- 
ald once again. 

“It is dinner time, aunt,” said the girl; “are 
you ready?” 

“T’ve been ready for an hour,” replied the old 
“but there isn’t the least necessity to talk 
Show him 


lady, 
so loud. Where are Gerald’s things? 
his room.” 

I stammered something about having lost my 
trunk. 

“T can’t hear a word you say,” said the old lady. 

The girl looked at me curiously again, 

“Gerald has left his trunk behind by mistake,” 
she explained to her aunt. 

“Oh, has he?” said the old lady. “Then he 
must dine as he is, as his father did before him. 
I remember when I was a girl——” 

A flood of reminiscences covered my confusion 
until dinner was announced and we went in. 

It was then that my worst time began. The old 
lady had apparently had enough of abstract infor- 
mation about the Philippines and wanted the his- 
tory of my personal connection with that country. 

“And what did vou do when you left the office 
at Manila?” she asked. 

The niece—what a pretty girl she was, seen by 
the light of the yellow-shaded lamo—looked up 
at me with the same look of curiosity. I saw that 
I should have to proceed with the utmost caution. 

“Let me see, that was in ” I began, as 
though recalling the exact date. 

“Well, it’s two years ago since you last wrote 
to me from the Philippines, and you said you had 
got tired of the office and left it,” said the old 
lady. “That was like your father. As soon as he 





got tired of anything he dropped it like a hot 
brick. °I remember one day he dropped a hot 
plate on to the floor, when I was a girl, and it 
had muffins on it, and your grandfather-——’ 
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“Let us hear what Gerald did after he left the 
office,” said the girl, and waited for my answer. 

Then I invented Gerald’s history during the last 
two years, and I think it was an artistic creation. 
He had adventures, but he was not the hero of 
them. His fortunes varied, but never so as to 
swing too high or sink too low. 
occupations, but was never anything very inter- 
esting or out of the way. Once, indeed, I made 
him drive an up-country team, but that was as 12 
substitute, and I soon had him off the box and 
doing a little mining. He was not to attract too 
much curiosity. 

Impersonating Gerald had its disadvantages. 
From the reminiscences, mostly of a most irrele- 
vant nature, which the old lady gave us when she 
was tired of listening to what she couldn’t hear, 
I gathered that Gerald was not exactly the pride 
of his family; in fact, he seemed to have been a 
most disagreeable person altogether, and I began 
to feel rather hurt that so little, if any, doubt was 
raised as to our identity. 


He changed his 


Marian’s experiences of him, which she asked 
me to verify, in the most embarrassing way, 
showed clearly that as a boy he had been obliv- 
ious of the fact that he had a most charming 
cousin, to an extent that was little short of crim- 
inal. It was annoying for me to have to affect to 
recollect that I had chased her into the duck-pond 
-somewhere, and then. to be asked where it was, 
which, of course, I was unable to remember. Nat- 
urally, I made Gerald a reformed character, but 
whenever the aunt happened to hear any of tle 
symptoms of sanity and well-doing which I gave 
him, she was so surprised that I had to refrain 
from making him reformed altogether. 

At first the niece listened to me with some sur- 
prise on her face, and, as I fancied, a trace of 
suspicion, but after I had answered one or two 
of her very trying questions,.a smile came to her 
lips and her eyes twinkled, and I came to the con- 
clusion that she was perfectly satisfied. At the 
end of my narrative I was even emboldened to 
glance at her and say that I (Gerald) often in 
far off lands thought of home and of the days of 
my childhood. It was charming to see her look 
down and bite her lip to keep from smiling. 

At last the dinner ended and thoughts of de- 
parture rather reluctantly presented themselves: 
but there was another act of the drama to be 
played. 

The old lady ordered her desk to be opéned in 
the library and, taking her niece’s arm, told me 
to follow them.” When the door was closed she 
seated herself by her lamp, opened her desk, and 
produced from it a paper, which vaguely recalled 
a lawyer’s office. 

Marian and I were standing before her, and 
for a moment she looked at us over her specta- 
cles, while she called to mind a speech which was 
evidently carefully prepared. 

“It has long been my intention,” she said de- 
liberately, “to make an alteration to my will on 
my seeing my nephew Gerald again and hearing 
that he is conducting himself as he should. None 
of the family ever expected very much of him, 
and up to now I don’t think that they have been 
disappointed. From what I hear now, however, 
I gather that he is getting on as well as could be 
expected. I am therefore about to sign the codicil 
which Mr. Putticker, my lawyer, has prepared for 
If there is anything wrong about it you must 
I never did believe much in lawyers 


me. 
blame him. 
since the day when my father sued the vestry 
over a carriage accident.” 

She was about to wander off into a fresh track 
of reminiscence when her eyes caught the paper 
in her hand. 

“T will read you the codicil. Marian, 
spectacles are much too strong; they don’t help 
These lamps give no light at all, 
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these 


me in the least. 






either. Light the candles as well Let 
me see. 

“I, Susan Ann Trowbridge, spinster, of Par- 
berry Lodge, Islip, Queens County, State of New 
York, hereby declare this to be a codicil to my 
will which bears date the 15th day of Novem- 
ber’—it is November, I suppose; it might be De- 
cember, they write so badly—‘1894. I hereby 
bequeath a legacy of $40,000 to my nephew Ger- 
ald Laughton Trowbridge in addition to the leg- 
acy of $500 given to him by my said will and I 
revoke the legacy of $20,000 thereby given to my 
niece Marian Alton and the legacy of $10,000 
thereby given to the Society of Presbyterian Mis- 
sionaries. In witness whereof I, the said Susan 
Ann Trowbridge, have hereunto set my hand’— 
and then comes the date—‘Signed by the above- 
named testatrix as a codicil to her last will in the 
presence of us present at the same time, who in 
her presence and at her request and in the pres- 
ence of each other have hereunto subscribed our 
names as witnesses’—and a nice rigmarole, too. 
Give me the ink and a pen.” 

I listened in a sort of stupefied way. Things 
were getting rather too complicated for my un- 
derstanding. 

‘But this is depriving—er—Marian of her leg- 
acy?” I stammered out. 

“That’s no business of yours,” said the old 
lady. ‘Marian has a share of residue, or what- 
ever they call it, which is quite enough for her. 
You need not worry.” 

I turned to Marian. She looked at me curiously. 

“As aunt says,” she said in a low voice, “it is 
no business of yours.” 

Deaf people always hear things said in a low 
voice, especially if they are not intended to. 

“And therefore come and witness it, you two,” 
said the old lady. “Mr, Putticker said there must 
be two.” 

I thought a moment. I could make the thing 
useless by keeping silent and doing as the old 
lady desired, but then what right had I to deprive 
the absent Gerald of the legacy intended for him? 
And what right had I to sign his name? That 
was the rub. 

“If you are determined on this,” I began. 

“Gracious! of course I am,” said the old lady. 

“You may as well make it legal,” I said. “We 
cannot witness it. Mr. Putticker should have told 
you that the witnesses must be people who don’t 
benefit under the will.” 

I thought that might put off the signing, at any 
In all probability the old lady had remem- 
However she said 


rate. 
bered her servants in her will. 


at once— 
“Call the two new girls, Marian.” 
So Marian called them and the codicil was 


witnessed. 

When the servants entered, the old lady telling 
them to go to bed, I felt it incumbent on me, in the 
character of Gerald; to say something. 

“T am very grateful to you, aunt,” I said. 

But she was not listening. Talk of wills makes 
old people thoughtful, and she was looking ab- 
sently before her, and I noticed that she was 
really very old. 

“You are tired, aunt,” said the niece, going up 
to her. 

“Tired!” said the old lady. “What ridiculous 
But I suppose unless I go to bed you 
Put the 


nonsense! 
young people will be sitting up all night. 
paper in the desk. Thank you, my dear.” 

She got up, and taking Marian’s arm and wish- 
ing me “good-night,” left the room. I was free 
to go, but somehow I waited. My new cousin had 
not said “good-night.” Soon a light footstep came 
along the passage and she entered. At once she 
came toward me and said— 

“You are not the real Gerald?” 


(Continued on page 17.) 
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GOWNS OF LAWN AND FOULARD. 


(Described on page 39.) 
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Mesessseeesscesssooseseosocer, 

Mid-Summer Millinery 
and Accessories. 

WHsssssssssssssssssssssssssoepPy 


T seems as if the all-white hat has the same 
place in Summer millinery as the all-black 
one possesses for cold weather. It may be 
worn with any of the light, airy gowns 
that women delight in during the hot Sum- 

mer months, and has a dainty freshness about it 
that cannot be fvuund in any combination of 
colors. Almost every kind of flower, whether it 
exists in Nature or not, comes in white to trim 
these hats. Some are of velvet, others of silk and 
chiffon, while the larger flowers like roses and 
poppies are made of sheer gauze. 

Quantities of laces, white, ecru or black, are 
disposed gracefully upon the more elegant hats, 
and quite often white crochet is associated with 
black and makes a sharp but pleasing contrast for 
an all-white hat. Oriental lace has returned to 
favor and may be had in a variety of patterns; 
it is quite a pretty lace, but does not, of course, 
compare with Irish crochet either in point of 


elegance or beauty. 
ok *x* * 
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No one would ever have thought that the 
sailor hat would be so worn and so completely 
wiped from the face of the fashionable earth as 
is actually the case, and probably we would all 
still be wearing sailors were not the tricorne, 
which has come to tcke its place, so jaunty and 
becoming, And for outing wear the shirt waist 
hat is extremely smart and modish. 

Pretty Tuscan straw in a deep shade of écru 
combines well with the peculiar tint of green 
that is enjoying such an extraordinary vogue this 
Summer, although, truth to tell, it is most trying 
to the majority of complexions; it is best be- 
coming to the girl with a clear, slightly tanned 
skin, as the very pale girls look altogether too 
ghastly. Yet it is the most prominent color of 
the season and is seen in millinery as well as 
in sunshades, veils, belts and fancy collars. It 
is not unusual to see green birds or wings adorn- 
1g a chapeau and then a veil in the same 
tint of green forming soft clouds above the 
face. 

Shirt waist hats are developed in strictly tailor- 
made style without flowers, lace or adornment 
of any kind, except many yards of ribbon formed 
into large bows or rosettes. Ocrasionally one 
sees a quill, a wing or two, or an entire bird, 
but everything looks very severe, as it should be 
on a hat that is used exclusively for outings and 
early morning wear. 

x * * 


i 


Once again the cherry has put in its appearance 
as a trimming for millinery, and bunches trim 
many of the burnt straw hats, tied with red 
velvet ribbon; and distinctly pretty they are. 
Some milliners combine cherry blossoms with the 
cherry in a manner scarcely justified by Na- 
ture, but certainly not only permissible but quaint 
in head gear. August hats on the whole are 
bold and daring, straws are coarse and rough, 
and all sorts of demi-season materials are used, 
tulle, foliage, horsehair, chiffon, etc. 

Especially pretty and becoming are the large 
hats with wide brims drooping in back and front, 
a sort of Shepherdess effect, garnished with 
loops of ribbon and plaitings of lace. 

Hats, of coarse linen canvas are among the 
fashionable serviceable models, and’ are bound 








with brown, green or black velvet, simply trimmed 


witht a bow of the material and, 
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of course, 









the inevitable green veil. Round hats are seen 
more than the tricorne, which is also procurable 
in this material. 

Charming hats are fashioned of linen batiste 
and fancy straw braid, usually bfaek. The batiste 
is draped around the frame and over the flat 
crown, and the brim is made of the straw braid, 


either plain or edged with Chantilly. 
* * * 


Tassels of silk, wool and various kinds of 
threads to accord with the different gowns are 
a form of dress trimming seen on many imported 
models, and are used both with and without the 
combination of cords and with very tiny rosettes 
of silk at the head, They will be used to ad- 
vantage as a garnish for the facing of many of 
the long coats whose fronts turn back in wide 
revers and are further enchanced with fine sou- 
tache braiding. 

Lace mitts and openwork silk gloves are some 
of the nice surprises Dame Fashion has had in 
store for us without giving us an inkling earlier 
in the season how good she meant to be to us 
in these glowing August days. Black ones are 
prettiest of course, although for the elbow-sleeved 
waist of sheer lawn, long white lace mitts are 
not only pretty but very stylish. For ordinary 
wear lisle thread and silk gloves are liked, but 
for dress occasions the washable chamois glove 
or the suéde is to be preferred. 

x * x 

Whole volumes could be written on the assort- 
ment of fans that have been gotten up tor the 
Summer girl’s use. Fans seem such a necessary 
adjunct to the Summer costume, and in this 
season the effort to have them harmorize with, if 
not match, the gown is more apparent than ever. 
Of course for general wear the ever-popular 
Japanese paper fan is seen on all sides, and from 
China comes the custom of having friends and 
visitors write their names on the winsome girl’s 
fan, and they are more highly prized than cost- 
lier fans of lace and gauze, especially if some 
pretty sentiment is used—i.e., a sketch, an orig- 
inal verse or some appropriate quotation, instead 
of the mere name. 

Lace fans are very modish, also gauze fans 
inset with lace medallions, or hand painted chif- 
fon squares or ovals showing pretty 
Rococco or Watteau scene on a white ground. 
Others show flower sprays or tiny cupids sport 
ing among fleecy clouds and so all tastes may 
be satisfied. The same may be said of the size, 
for both large and small fans are fashionable. 


some 


* * * 


A neck ruche of some kind is absolutely 
necessary to complete a stylish toilette. Large 
varieties of these dainty neck trimmings are 
shown, white being the most prominent. All- 
white is seen quite as much as the white boa 
mingled with black, which affords a strong con 
trast. Black lace motifs on white chiffon are very 
effective and black Chantilly edging is seen on 
some of the chiffon and net ruches. The smart- 
est ones are made with long fluffy ends, which 
have the advantage of adding considerably to the 
height of the wearer, as the ends almost reach 
the hem of the gown. 

Parasols are dainty, airy masses of chiffon, 
mousseline and lace and quite a novelty in taffeta 
shows the entire parasol covered with ruches 
of very narrow lace, either white or black. White 
is also the preferred color for elegant parasols 
as it will harmonize perfectly with almost any 
fabric. Next to the white comes the green 
coaching parasol used for all ordinary occasions. 
Handles are rather longer than last season and 
natural wood is used for the coaching parasol, 
while the costlier handles are exquisite beyond 
description, gold, silver, jewels and chasing all 
adding their quota to the charming whole. 
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(Described on page 41.) 
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HOW I WON MY WAGER. 
(Continued from page 13.) 
And I thought she had been taken in! “What’s 

to happen now?” I thought. “Shall I bluster it 

out?” 

“What on earth makes you think that?” I said. 

“Fis photograph,” she replied. 

She held one hand behind her back, and now 
she brought it forward with the photograph. It 
was the portrait of a most unprepossessing boy 
of twelve. 

“Tt isn’t a bit like,”’ she said, “is it?” It wasn’t; 

couldn’t say it was. “Besides,” she continued. 

“Well, what besides?” I asked. 

“He is, or was, a most disagreeable person.” 

She made no deduction from the premises, and 

I was pleased to imagine one. 

“IT suspected you at dinner,” she went on. 

“Not before?” I suggested. 

“Of course not,” she replied, and looked angry. 

“And now what are you going to do?” I said. 

She turned from me and walked toward the 
door. 

“Naturally, I am going to tell some one to fetch 
in a policeman. There is always one at the cor- 
ner.” 

She did not go very fast, though. 

“Ah, well!” I said, “it was worth it.” 

She stopped. 

“How provoking!” she said. ‘The servants 
have all gone to bed, and I suppose if I go for 
him myself you won’t wait.” 

“Perhaps I might,” I said. 

She looked at me and smiled. 
I'll trust you,” she said. 

“Are you very much alarmed for the safety of 
the spoons and things?” I asked. 

“Do you know,” she replied, “somehow I am 
not. Oh, don’t be flattered. My only reason for 
not thinking you a hardened criminal is that you 
looked so desperately frightened all the time.” 

“T don’t believe I did a bit,” I retorted stoutly. 
“T enjoyed it awfully. But, I say, why didn’t you 
show me up? Why did you let her sign the codi- 
cil? Why——” 

“You’re much too inquisitive for a man,” she 
interrupted. “You should leave that to us. At 
the present moment, for instance, I am rather 
curious as to who you are.” 

“I am ” I began, but my next word was 
drowned by a loud banging at the front door. 

She started. “It may be the real Gerald,” she 
said. “In fact, who else could it be?” 

For a moment we stood irresolute, and then she 
said— 

“I must hide you somewhere, while I let him 
in. . Then when he is inside the room, you can go 
down the passage and out by the front door. I 
will leave it unlocked.” 

As she said this she led me a few steps down 
the passage and into a dark room. I only had 
time to say “good-by,” for we heard another 
knock, and she hurried away to the front door. 

Then I heard the door open and a man’s voice 
speaking in answer to hers, but I did not catch 
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“T don’t think 
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any of his words till they reached the door of the 
library. Then I heard him say— 

“Tt was all that fool Putticker. He never sent 
the letter on till to-day. But I say, are you really 
Marian? Do you remember how I used to call 
you——”” 

But then the library door shut. Only a few 
moments, however, elapsed before it was opened 
again and Marian came out. She closed the door 
behind her, hesitated for a moment with her face 
turned in the direction of the room in which I 
was, and then went upstairs. 

I stepped out of my place of concealment and 
watched her disappear. For some reason or an- 
other I was disappointed. I thought she would 
have come to say “good-by” again. 

I heard her door bang up on the first floor and, 
like a fool, stood waiting in the passage. I was 
woolgathering, I suppose, for the library door 
had opened, and I was face to face with the real 
Gerald before I could collect my senses. 

“Hullo!” he said. 

I could think of nothing better to say than 
“Hullo!” in reply. 

“Who the deuce are you?” he askea. 

He spoke loudly and I was afraid of his wak- 
ing the household, so I walked into the library. 
He followed me— 

“Well?” he said loudly again. 

“Shut the door,” I said. He did so without 
thinking, then asked me “Why?” 

“You'll wake everybody up,” I said. 

“And that wouldn’t suit you, eh?” he rejoined. 
“Don’t they know you’re here?” 

“Yes, yes,” I said with perfect truth—“but——” 

“But you don’t want them reminded of the fact. 
You are staying the night, I suppose. They tell 
me all the servants have gone to bed.” 

“Confound the fellow,” I thought, ‘I shall have 
to explain.” 

“Look here——” I said, and then I groped about 
for words. 

“Look here!” he repeated. “All this seems very 
peculiar. You’re here for no particular reason, 
the servants have gone to bed, you don’t want 
any one wakened. I mean to get at the bottom 
of it.” 

He stepped towards the fireplace, beside which 
the bellhandle was. As he did so he stood in the 
light, and I could see what manner of man he 
was. I did not see much to admire, but the pe- 
culiar thing in him was that, though his portrait 
as a boy of twelve was not anything like I ever 
was, his general appearance now was not so very 
unlike my own. He was clean shaven, as I was, 
his hair was parted in the same way and, by 
chance, he too was dressed in blue serge. He 
seemed younger, and, as I thought, rather dissi- 
pated. I made these points of distinction. At 
the present moment he looked particularly afraid, 
and so perhaps did I. 

“Are you going to ring that bell?” I asked. 

“T am,” he said. 

“I’m hanged if you shall,” I exclaimed. 


“You’re here for no good,” he replied. “One 







doesn’t need half an eye to see that, and I’m not 
going to have burglars in my aunt’s house with- 
out ‘i 

Of course, it must have looked rather like that, 
but the word upset my temper. 

“What did you call me?” I cried out, hotly. 

“Burglar,” he repeated, and I could see he 
thought so, too, for he looked as though the 
bluster wouldn’t hold out much longer. 

“It’s an infernal lie,” I said. 

“Then I will ring the bell and you shall prove 
it,” he replied, and his hand trembled on the bell. 

“You shan’t,” I said. 

“What’s to prevent me?” he answered. 

When I said “You shan’t,” my hand struck the 
wooden desk that was on the table near the lamp, 
and that gave me an idea. I whipped up the lid, 
took out the paper on which was the codicil, and 
held it out towards him. 

“That paper is worth $40,000 to you,” I said. 

“What do you mean?” he asked, with a look of 
astonishment. 

I read it ont to him slowly. 

“Let me see,” he said, and made a snatch at it. 

“No, no, you don’t,” I replied. “Now I'll tell 
you what I’ll do. If you don’t let me out by the 
front door at once, I'll throw this paper on the 
fire.” 

“You daren’t do it,” he said. 
it. It’s a crime. 
years for it.? 





“You daren’t do 
You could get any number of 


“T will, unless you let me go without a fuss,” 
I replied. “Come now, it’s a bargain.” 

“Pshaw!” he exclaimed. “I don’t believe it’s 
a codicil at all. I don’t believe a word of it. It’s 
a trick of yours to escape.” 

“You’ve called me a liar twice,” I said. “I’ve 
half a mind to tear it up, whether you ring the 
bell or not. Why should you cut that nice girl 
out of her $10,000? Upon my soul I’lI-——” 

I stopped, for his eyes had traveled towards the 
door. Mine went there too, and there stood 
Marian on the threshold, 

She took in the situation at a glance. 

“Ah,” she said, looking at me. 
gone yet after all?” 

“Who is this?” cried Gerald, angrily, pointing 
at me. 


“So you haven’t 


Marian smiled. It was rather a difficult ques- 
tion for her to answer. 

“A friend of yours?” he continued. 

“Of course,” she replied. 

“And what is he doing here?” he asked. 

“He has been helping my aunt to alter her will,” 
she replied still smiling. “You ought to be grate- 
ful, Gerald.” 

Gerald bit his lip and said nothing, while I col- 
lected my dignity and walked to the door. Mar- 
ian followed me. 

“May I come again?” I whispered. 

“Here?” she said, “Of course not.” 

I suppose I looked disappointed. 

“There is a polo match near here on Saturday,” 
she said as she opened the front door. 
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ATTRACTIVE SUMMER TEA GOWNS. 
(Described on page 41.) 
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“And do you take any interest in polo?” I 
asked. 

“T hardly ever miss a match,” she said. “Good- 
bye.” 

And so I went to the polo match on Saturday 


and Marian was there, too, by chance. She told 
me that Miss Trowbridge had been inclined to be 
surprised when she saw and heard the real Gerald 
in the morning, but a hint that perhaps failing 
sight and sense of hearing made him seem differ- 
ent to the person who dined with her the night 
before had silenced all suspicions. There were 
other things we talked of, too, but they do not 
belong to this story. 

And now—but I hear an approaching footstep, 
and my wife always says she will tear up this 
story if ever she sees it written down in cold 
black and white. 

es Ss 


MILLIE’S BURGLAR. 

(Continued from page 5.) 
the breeze upon his face. The shock of this dis- 
covery almost stopped his breath for the mo- 
ment, but he recovered himself with a gallant 
effort and crept cautiously onward. 

And then suddenly his worst fears were real- 
ized; half hidden behind the door he detected 
a lurking figure watching his approach. Imme- 
diate action was necessary—there was no time 
for hesitation. Emerson raised his revolver 
with a moderately steady hand and said: 

“Come out of that, or I fire!” 

His voice sounded in his ears like that of a 
ghost, curiously thin and strained. For a mo- 
ment there was no reply to the summons. The 
pistol wavered in nis hand, Should he risk it and 
pull the trigger? 

Bang! His adversary had taken advantage of 
his hesitation. Something whistled over his 
head and struck the wall behind. The shock 
startled him into pulling the trigger. Bang! A 
crash of falling plaster and a faint shriek from 
above; he had fired into the ceiling. He pointed 
the pistol at the door and fired three more shots 
in rapid succession without waiting to see the 
effect. Then a reaction of terror set in, and he 
ran hastily from the room in disgraceful retreat. 

On the stairs he paused. He could not go 
back like this. At any cost he must see what had 
really happened. Perhaps he had killed the in- 
truder; more probably he had frightened him into 
flight. He began to feel a burning shame at his 
nervousness. Was he really such a coward, 
after all? There were no signs of pursuit. He 
reflected that there should be two cartridges left 
in the revolver. He fumbled for a match box 
on the table at the foot of the stairs, found it, 
and lit a candle. Filled with high resolve, he 
marched boldly into the kitchen again. The 
door of the storeroom was closed, but from un- 
derneath appeared a dark stain, slowly widening 
over the kitchen oilcloth. The sight made him 
shake like a leaf. What was on the other side? 
No doubt a lifeless corpse, dead by his hand. 
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“In the name of common humanity,” said 
Emerson to himself, with quivering lips. He 
stepped carefully over the crimson pool and set 
his shoulder against the door. It opened read- 
ily. 

An extraordinary sight met his eyes as he 
shielded his candle from the breeze that came 
through the shattered window, and gazed around 
the room. There was no body on the floor, but 
walls and floor and ceiling were covered with 
patches of blood. Whoever had been the in- 
truder must have been terribly wounded. Poor 
fellow! In all probability he had dragged him- 
self out of the window again to die in peace out- 
side. Emerson turned to the window when his 
eye was arrested by Mary’s shawl and hat hang- 
ing upon the inside of the door. A sudden 
thought struck him; he crossed rapidly and ex- 
amined it. Touching the cloth his fingers came 
in contact with some sticky substance. In- 
stinctively he raised them to his lips. The taste 
was curiously sweet. 

At that moment another violent explosion took 
place, and a fifth jar of the famous raspberry 
jam despatched its contents with a charming 
impartiality over ceiling and walls and the per- 
son of the unfortunate Emerson. When he re- 
covered from the shock he laughed aloud with a 
curious mixture of relief and bitterness. It is 
something to his credit that in explaining matters 
upstairs he did not make himself out a flawless 
hero. He confessed to having felt rather ner- 
vous. 

“T think you were awfully brave, sweetheart, 
to fire off that old thing,” said Mrs. Emerson. 
“You might easily have shot yourself, or Mary, 
or something.” 

“I shot several things, I fancy,” 
with a return of cheerfulness. 

“I was so frightened,” she added rather in- 
consequently. “I suppose it must have been the 
hot weather.” 

The story is now considered one of Emer- 
son’s best after-dinner efforts. But he will ad- 
mit (if you ask him point blank) that it was not 
exactly humorous at the time. And so you and 
I would think if we had been in the same boat. 


es st 
THE AMERICAN FIGURE. 


There is one point of the feminine figure which 
is always particularly cared for by the designer 
of American costumes, and that is the line from 
the waist to the knee. The Frenchwomen are 
“hipless” compared to the American girl. The 
graceful, full and rounded lines of the well- 
formed American girl is a subject of envy, and 
the Frenchwoman uses pads to simulate that par- 
ticular outline which makes the American tailor- 
made girl artistically graceful. 

Picturesque, and deservedly so, were the flow- 
ing robes and purple- and scarlet-hemmed togas of 
the ancients. Naturally, however, they would ap- 
peal less strongly to the people of this utilitarian 
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age, for the reason that they would render prac- 
tically impossible many of the pursuits of the 
present day. Now, so small a thing as the button 
has to a great extent revolutionized dress in that 
it has provided us a means whereby our garments 
may be made more convenient and useful. It was 
not until the time of Elizabeth that buttons were 
manufactured to any great extent. The great 
majority of buttons are of course useful rather 
than ornamental, although many serve both pur- 
poses equally well. Buttons, to be useful, are not 
for a moment to be thought of without button- 
holes. Now, if milord 1s to have handsome but- 
tons on his waistcoat and milady equally hand- 
some ones on her gown, the buttonholes must 
also be things of beauty. Necessarily, then, they 
will be worked with Corticelli buttonhole twist. 
This twist in the hands of a clever worker will 
as a matter of course produce a buttonhole which 
will be as truly beautiful as it is useful. Corti- 
celli buttonhole twist has become the synonym for 
superiority. Its quality is unequaled and it comes 
in every shade in which the sewing silk is made. 
se SF 


WHERE THE QUIET GIRL PLAYS 
A PART. 

The quiet girl never wears a high collar in the 
streets. You do not see her flaunting in brilliant 
checks when they happen to be in style. When 
high hats are “in,” she does not pile hers so high 
that it sweeps the cobwebs from the sky. She 
does not wear the longest train to her tea 
gown nor the greatest number of bangles when 
bangles reign. 

But because she does not chatter and giggle 
and make herself conspicuous at matinees, does 
not announce her convictions on all occasions on 
all subjects and profess her admiration at every 
hand’s turn it must not be supposed that she has 
no ideas or convictions or enthusiasms. She is 
quiet because she has no power to make herself 
heard, to change her condition or, because she is 
maturing that power. 

In the meantime it is the quiet girl who mar- 
ries earliest, who makes the best match, who 
fills the niches which her more brilliant sisters 
leave vacant, who manages the servants, runs the 
sewing machine, remembers the birthdays, listens 
to the reminiscences of the old and often keeps 
the wolf from the door. 

es SF SF 
JOHNNY KNEW. 


The class was reciting, and little Johnny Fel- 
lows was the last one on the line. The teacher 
started with the head and asked what was the 
feminine of “hero.” 

No. 1 shook her head. It passed to No, 2. 
She missed it, and so did No. 3. As it came 
nearer and nearer to Johnny he became very 
much excited, apparently knowing the answer, 
and waved his hand frantically. 

“Well, Johnny,” said the teacher at last, “every- 
body has missed. Now, can you tell me the 
feminine of hero?” 

“Shero!” shouted Johnny exultingly. 
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ADVANCE STYLES IN FLANNEL 


(Described on page 41.) 
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FOR SUMMER HOME MAKERS. 
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HIS page is designed for the 
woman whose energies are at 
present bent upon furnishing 


her Summer home in the 
most charming possible style 
for the least possible money. 


Her name is legion. She is studying 
the aesthetic possibilities of aban- 
doned farm houses; she is pitching 
hammocks in the lofts of log cabins 
high up the mountain side and she 
is engaged in the congenial task of 
making broad piazzas and narrow 
rooms homelike. Nowadays the wise 
woman regards a Summer home not 
so much a luxury as a necessity. She 
does not cali it an extravagance to 
indulge in one, but a duty. She has 
discovered that there are quiet, beau- 
tiful places where she may rent a 
house for a whole season for the 
same sum a_ hotel-keeper would 
charge her for a week’s stay in his 
establishment. 

Thisinstructivetale will teach many 
women how to furnish their Summer 
dining rooms on next to nothing, by 
telling how one woman accomplished 
that feat last vear. When she 
reached her Summer home she found 
the dining room with a beautiful view 
through a wide bay window at one 
end, a hopelessly bad floor and a 
dirty wail. It happened to be a dark 
day when she arrived, and the din- 
ing room was a little gloomy. She 
decided that it must be brightened. 
So she’ sent for rolls of cheap paper 
with plenty of daffodils on it and a 
can of prepared yellow paint. 

The yellow paint soon made the 
window sills and doors seem like im- 
prisoned sunlight and the floor caught 
the prevailing hue and was a brilliant 
affair in the same yellow. Buff 
shades were hung at the window and 
long sheer curtains of white muslin 
tied with yellow cords let the sun- 
light filter through. 

She found, this ingenious woman, 
au old kitchen safe, with flapping tin 
doors and grimy woodwork. She 
scraped the woodwork, painted it the 
inevitable yellow, and had the village 
glazier substitute glass doors which 
fastened for tin ones which didn’t. 
Beneath the closet portion of the 
safe she had a couple of shelves 
placed. These she also painted. In 
the safe she hung her blue cups and 
stood her blue saucers and plates. On 
the shelves below she placed a couple 
of heavy salad bowls and a platter or 
two. The Japanese blue and the 
bright yellow made a most effective 
combination, and the clever little 
woman’s china cabinet was admired 
far and near. 

Her dining room table was the 
regulation extension one, and as it 
was always decorously hidden be- 
neath either its spotless damask or its 
embroidéred blue denim cover, no 
one ever knew that it was a sadly dis- 
figured walnut article from a second- 


hand shop. The serving table, which 
stood in the corner near the passage- 
way to the kitchen, made no pretense 
of being anything but a small-sized 
kitchen table. Its bright yellow legs 
supported it bravely, and its unas- 
sumingly yellow top was covered by 
a linen cloth all embroidered in won- 
derful blue bachelor’s buttons, The 
half-dozen dining room chairs, which 
stood about the room, were the only 
furnishings which the designer of the 
dining room purchased outright and 
new. 

Along with the blue china hanging 
in the improvised cabinet there was 
a goodly array of glittering silver— 
a cake basket, a tea set and the cus- 
tomary array of spoons. Sometimes 
people wondered that the impecu- 
nious littlhe woman dared carry so 
much silver with her into the coun- 
try where thieves might break in and 
steal, and policemen be none the 
wiser. To those who wondered thus 
aloud the impecunious little woman 
always frankly confessed that her sil- 
ver was plated. It was bright to 
look upon, for it was never allowed 
to become dull or worn; and its 
owner declared it gave her all the 
pleasure of silver with none of its 
worry. “I use plated ware on my 
vacations,” she was wont to say, “just 
as I do tin on picnics, and it saves 
me a great deal of anxiety.” Which 
is, perhaps, not the least helpful of 
the impecunious woman’s Summer 
dining room hints. 


* * * 


It is not a large room, the library 
of the Summer cottage. Why should 
it be, when books are in the running 
brooks, and the running brooks are 
near by? But what it lacks in size it 
makes up in its daintiness and in the 
care with which its belongings are 
chosen. 

The floor of the little room is cov- 
ered with old blue denim, neatly 
stretched. The walls are covered 
with gray-blue cartridge paper and 
are closely hung above the bookcases 
with pictures. There are poets, es- 
sayists, novelists and humorists by 
the score. There are the places 
where these benefactors of mankind 
lived and worked. An expensive col- 
lection? Not at all. It is merely the 
collection of a magazine reader who 
has religiously cut out the engravings 
of her favorites and their haunts, 
had them mounted in pairs or trios 
or singly and framed in the simple 
passe-partout style. Here and there 
are medallions—sad-visaged Dante, 
beneficent Shakespeare and others. 
Those she purchased for a quarter 
apiece at an art students’ supply store. 
They are plaster of Paris, but they 
gave an air of distinction to the little 
room. The bust of Apollo, in the 
dark corner, is also plaster of Paris, 
and so are the Minerva, above the 
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desk in the corner, and Venus of 
Milo, on the mantel shelf. 

The rows of book-shelves are built 
from the floor to a height of about 
four feet on both sides of the fire- 
place. Built is scarcely the proper 
word, for they consist of neatly fitted 
and painted soap boxes resting on 
their sides. A brass rod about the 
top supports a little curtain of old 
blue silkoline, with brown pine cones 
meandering over it. The top of the 
bookcase is gay with a bowl of wild 
flowers, some blue china, a photo- 
graph or two in a silver frame. 

In the center of the room a broad 
kitchen table conceals its ignoble 
origin beneath a cover of a dull blue 
felt. There are magazines piled high 
on the table, the inevitable bow! of 
flowers and a reading lamp with a 
blue shade that casts a restful light 
over the reader’s shoulder. Two 
comfortable steamer chairs are drawn 
up on either side of the table. There 
is a lounge piled with cushions in 
every imaginable shade of blue un- 
der the window. Set anglewise in 
the corner is a desk—a $3.50 desk— 
stacked with all the accessories of 
polite correspondence. 

The curtains at the windows are 
long ones of blue denim. They are 
generally drawn back and hang in 
long, graceful folds against the wall. 
The portiére which divides the li- 
brary from the drawing room be- 
yond is blue denim on the library 
side and old pink on the drawing 
room side. The tall screen that 
shields the reader from chance blasts 
is also of denim. 

* ok 

The bed rooms should approach 
the condition of primitive simplicity 
as far as possible, excepting per- 
haps the guests’ chambers. A visi- 
tor frequently wishes to use her 
sleeping room as a sitting room also, 


and therefore does not enjoy a 
Spartan severity of style in furnish- 
ings. 


The floors should be bare, except 
for a rug before the bed and before 
the washstand. They should be 
painted a dark-brown and waxed. A 
brown wood floor shows dust with 
startling rapidity, and as dust is par- 
ticulary unwholesome in a sleeping 
room, the sooner it is seen and dis- 
posed of the better. The walls are 
very pretty if they remain rough- 
plastered. The smooth, white finish 
is not desirable, being more glaring 
and not as picturesque as the softer 
tone of the unfinished plaster. Pic- 
tures should be few and should be 
favorites. Nothing is more madden- 
ing than to be in bed and gaze upon 
a multitude of trifling things. _ 

The bedstead should be of iron 
painted white. The washstand may 
also be of white iron and may be 
concealed behind a screen in green 
and white. The dressing table may 
be a home-made box affair, with 
white muslin frils and cover, and a 
mirror above, or it can be made 
more elaborate—just according to 
the purse. A long, deep box cov- 
ered with cretonne, which will hold 
dresses and also form a seat, a 
steamer chair or a_ straight-backed 
chair and a chest of drawers com- 
plete the necessary furnishings. 
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IN MOTHERLAND. 


BASSINETS FOR THE BABY. 


HERE baby shall sleep from 
the very first day of his ap- 
pearance is a subject upon 
which far too little thought 
is usually expended. The 

mother either has the child sleep 
with her or else upon a pillow be- 
side the mother’s bed. Both these 
places for baby’s sleep are objection- 
able. In the first place, no baby 
should lie under the same covers as 
the mother. Not only is she apt to 
turn upon it and thus injure it un- 
awares, but if he is a nursing baby 
he wili soon acquire the habit of de- 
manding food at frequent intervals 
the night through. The pillow is 
just as bad. It is altogether too soft 
to support the weak little back, and 
it does not admit of baby’s being 
tucked in as snugly as is desirable 
when he first appears. Some moth- 
ers lay their child in the carriage. 
This would do at a pinch for a while, 
if it contained a mattress laid upon 
a pillow, in order to raise it high 
enough to give the baby air, but he 
should not be put in the bottom of 
the carriage or upon a pillow alone. 
Some mothers use the crib right 
from the beginning. This, of course, 
is all right, but it is not so desirable 
at the outset, as it is a trifle too 
large to allow of the close tucking 
spoken of above, and as it gives no 
sort of support to the weak frame. 

Nothing can be found that is bet- 
ter for all-round purposes than the 
willow bassinet. This comes in sev- 
eral sizes, is very light, and rests 
upon a small stand, from which it 
can be lifted at will. It has the ad- 
vantage of being light and portable, 
and therefore convenient to carry 
the baby about in without disturb- 
ing him. 

For the mother who feels that she 
cannot afford a bassinet, the clothes 
basket is recommended as an excel- 
lent substitute. But care should be 
exercised in selecting it to get one 
with sides not too high, and, if pos- 
sible, with sides of very open weav- 
ing. If this is not practicable the 
mattress can be raised high in the 
basket, resting upon a pillow which 
lifts it almost to the top. 

But whether the mother elects to 
have the crib at once or chooses the 
bassinet, the arrangement of the bed 
should be the same in either case. 
First of all, there must be a mattress 
of soft hair. This is essential. Pil- 
lows are not fit for baby to lie upon. 
His back needs a firm support. He 
should not lie upon a pillow even 
in the carriage when later he is 
taken out. A small mattress can be 
fitted to the carriage and sometimes 
the one for the bassinet will fit the 
carriage. 

Over the mattress should be laid 


a piece of rubber cloth to cover its 
entire width and about eighteen 
inches in length. This is not neces- 
sary during the first few months of 
life. It is only when baby is old 
enough to roll and move about free- 
ly in his crib that this becomes de- 
sirable. Over the mattress, then, is 
laid the sheet of muslin or linen, 
upon which rests a small, thin pillow 
of feathers or hair, preferably the 
latter, covered witn a linen case. 
Over the sheet, in the center, just 
below the pillow, is placed the pad. 
This is made of the very best qual- 
ity of Turkish toweling, and about 
twelve inches square. It is fastened 
with buttons or tapes. Into it is 
slipped a doubled piece of rubber 
cloth. This will prevent moisture 
penetrating to the sheet. Now 
come the second sheet and the crib 
blankets. These may be the knitted 
blankets of cream white yarn, the 
softly quilted cheesecloth blankets, 
with corded wool or cotton between, 
or, for the more fortunate baby, the 
comfortable of down. One of the 
comfortables or a pair of blankets 
ought to be enough, unless the tem- 
perature be very low. 

Have everything about the bed 
spotless. Change the bedding morn- 
ing and evening. Have plenty of 
pads. Hang the night bedding in 
the sun to air each day. Never put 
a thing back upon the bed if it be- 
comes the least bit soiled. Sponge 
the rubber cloth off every day with 
a two per cent. solution of carbolic 
acid. 

It is sad to see in the parks on a 
summer day the hot and soiled 
feather pillows upon which babies 
are expected to go peacefully to re- 
pose.. The carriage canopy is let 
down over the little faces, exclud- 
ing all the air, and the inexperienced 
child nurses roll the carriages about 
interminably, wondering why the 
children cry so incessantly. And 
what a pleasing contrast is the coo- 
ing, clean, smiling babe, who lies in 
his spotless bassinet or carriage, and 
kicks contentedly at you, or falls to 
sleep quite unconscious of any de- 
sire to be rocked or soothed to 
slumber because Nature has been 
allowed to assert herself. 

Never put baby into a cradle, and 
never acquire the habit of rocking 
or singing him to sleep. Just lay 
him down. Then you will not need 
to waste hours later on in getting 
him to sleep and teaching him to go 
to sleep of his own accord, like a 


rational bit of humanity. 
* * * 


Mothers, in teaching their little 
ones how to walk, do not stop to 
think how the bones grow. The 
bones in a baby’s legs are soft, half 
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cartilaginous and very easily bent 


out of their proper shape. Care 
should be taken not to allow a child 
to walk too soon, and, above all, 
not to keep him on his feet for too 
long a time, or when he is at all 
tired. When he is ready he will try 
of his own accord, and he generally 
knows what he is about. 

Urging a child to walk preina- 
turely is productive of lasting in- 
jury, as bow legs are only too easily 
formed. Let a child. creep as long 
as he wants to. Give him plenty of 
room to kick around in and he will 
be strengthening his muscles and 
getting ready for work. Suppose 
he is backward about walking, what 
difference does it make? A child 
who follows his own ideas in learn- 
ing to walk will succeed much bet- 
ter and learn self-reliance at the 
same time. 

The same rule holds good in sit- 
ting up. If he is forced to sit up 
too soon it will have a tendency to 
weaken his back and interfere with 
his growth. Older children should 
be taught to sit erect. When tired, 
insist upon a child lying down in- 
stead of sliding down in the chair 
until he is literally sitting on the end 
of his spine. Such a habit is easily 
formed and hard to correct, result- 
ing in a poor carriage, bad form and 
narrow chest. 

If you observe such a child you will 
find he suffers from dizziness and 
headaches, as the curved form of 
the spine results in a pulling of the 
muscles at the back of the neck, and 
the difficulty is certain to be re- 
moved if the child is taught to sit 
properly. 

No household where there are 
children should be without olive oil, 
for it is an invaluable medicine in 
certain cases. For a weakly child 
or one who is recovering from ty- 
phoid fever, olive oil will sometimes 
work wonders. The plan is to rub 
the oil over the whole of the child’s 
body, taking a few drops at a time 
in the palm of the hand. The nour- 
ishment thus absorbed through the 
skin will be of immense service in 
building up the child’s strength. 
When a child is suffering from a se- 
vere cold it is a good plan to omit 
the daily bath and to rup the back 
and chest with olive oil. To insure 
against the danger of further cold 
the child should be wrapped in a 
blanket and carefully screened from 
draughts while the rubbing is being 
done. A threatening of croup will 
often end in a threatening only if 
oil and camphor be applied to the 
child’s chest. The method is to sat- 
urate a piece of flannel, sprinkle it 
with a little powdered campnor and 
apply it to the chest and throat as 
warm as it can be borne. Cover 
with a piece of dry flannel and 
change as soon as cold. 

es es Ss 

Every pleasure presupposes some 
sort of activity—Schopenhauer. 

Love and friendship exclude each 
other.—Du Coeur. 
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CLOTH COATS FOR SCHOOL WEAR. 
(Described on page 41.) 
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ISTEN! Listen! Listen! All those who sit 
by the window and watch the dancing 
sunbeams play at hide and seek with the 
leafy trees which often take shape and 
conjure bright pictures of things half- 

forgotten, half-imagined, flashing snap-shots of 
what has been or what may be. Listen to the 
story of a little boy called Noddy Tommy. It is 
easy to understand how a dreamy disposition 
earned this nickname. He was good enough in 
lesson time (but then all little boys, and little 
girls too, are good then), but out of it, oh! he 
was ever in Cloudland, ever far away in his 
lazy thoughts, weaving fancies, I presume, and 
I am about to tell you what one day happened 
to him. 

Deep down in the valley stands the large gray 
house, with its calm, solid expression, in which 
Tommy lives. It is surrounded with the biggest 
trees you can imagine, all covered with nice 
green leaves, and behind the house is the pret- 
tiest orchard that ever you have seen—quite 
worth looking for. 

In one wing of the building is Tommy’s 
cheery nursery and he is sitting in his com- 
fortable rocking-chair by the open window. All 
afternoon he has been playing, chasing butter- 
flies or spinning his top, which has made him 
quite snoozy, and, if I am to speak the truth, he 
is blinking away hard to keep awake. Of course, 
he denies this; little boys and little girls, when 
they should go to bed, always say that they are 
not sleepy, and Noddy Tommy declares he’s 
“not going to bed just yet, because it’s much too 
jolly by the window, trying to make his white 
kitten catch the pretty ball of pink string that 
he bought with his very own money, three pre- 
cious pennies saved for weeks.” Now pussy has 
the ball and pulls it with a fierce jerk, which 
makes my little friend sit up, and what does he 
see? 

Oh, wonder of wonders! 

There, on the shelf, the toy sentinel that Uncle 
Harry gave him at Christmas is calmly walking 
out of his box and is shaking hands with Noah, 
who, instead of peeping as usual out of his ark, 
is chatting no end about the animals, complains 
that he “is so crowded up,” and, goodness, what 
surprises! there’s Santa Claus’ last gift, the tiny 
train, steaming along in the china cupboard, 
where nurse had put it for saftey. The toy 
soldiers too are forming a line and are prepar- 
ing to meet the enemy, and the music box, the 
old cranky one that has been dumb, owing to 
internal disorders, for months, is tinkling the 
sweetest tunes. You never saw such fun. Every 
insignificant toy suddenly comes to life. Why, 
the very tops are humming low ditties and be- 
have with scant dignity, twirling round and 
bumping all the other objects. Noddy Tommy 


was in luck this evening, because when he had 


recovered a little from his delightful astonish+ 
ment he turned to his purring playmate and 
cried: ‘Look, pussy, isn’t this splendid?” but 
there, before his very eyes, pussy, without any 
sort of warning or apology, so unlike a cat, 
changed into a fairy—a tall. lovely fairy in skirts 
of white and silver, silken stockings and satin 
shoes—a fairy with the merriest, sauciest face, 
and round her throat she wore a pale blue rib- 
bon, with a bell hanging from it like the one 
pussy wore on holidays, and on her head were 
two little cat’s ears. Such a fluffy, delicate ap- 
parition she was as she bowed and courtesied a 
“How d’you do, little boy?” and playfully 
skipped from the top to the cupboard, and there 
finding a large ball, pirouetted round upon it, 
making it spin delightfully. 

Tommy stared and said: “Who are you?” 

He had no manners, I am afraid, for the fairy 
hesitated, a little shocked, before she answered: 

“J am Princess Puss-Puss; and you, I pray?” 

“Oh, me,” he then said, which was very bad 
grammar—“Oh, me, I am Noddy ‘Lommy; I’m 
all right.” 

“I dare say you are, little man, but in your way 
of talking to fairies you are all wrong.” 

“Goodness me! you are very particular. I 
used to speak like that to my kitten and, of 
course, she knew my ways. You see, I’ve never 
spoken to a fairy before. I never had a chance.” 

“Poor little man. Now that I have come I 
will stay with you and play a little; you are such 
a dreamy creature and want waking up. If you 
could but see my home, it is so lovely.” Here the 
fairy sighed a little sigh of satisfaction. “We 
play games all day and are never dull.” 

“Who is we?” asked impertinent Tommy. 

“You are many things, Tommy, but you are 
not shy. First we will have a romp, and then if 
you are good—but very, very good—well, I’ll not 
say what I may not do for you then. Perhaps— 
mind, I only say perhaps—I will take you to the 
King, my father, and my Queen-mother, and 
show you our palace, where everything is made 
of the purest gold.” 

Tommy’s astonishment kept his mouth so 
wide open that he could not talk for a few sec- 
onds. Having grasped the delightful words, he 
managed to stammer: “Where is it? far from 
here?” 

“Some way off; you cannot drive there; it is in 
the sun. Look through the window, and you 
can just get the last glimpse as he dips down on 
the horizon—it looks quite near. Will you 
come, Tommy?” she purred in a soft voice. 
“Will you come?” 

“But I can’t. I shall fall over the edge of the 
horizon.” And the tears in the laddie’s voice 
seemed to amuse the fairy, because she quickly 
called him a little dunce for not knowing that, 
the earth being round, he would never get to 
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the edge of it, to show him which she jumped 
on the ball again, moving it along round and 
round with her feet. From there she tripped to 
the tea-table, and by a marvel poised her dainty 
self on the very uppermost tip of the tea-pot, 
thence down on the floor and up on the rocking- 
chair. From there to the saddle on the old 
hobby-horse. Up and down she bounded, first 
on one thing and then on another, calling all the 
time to Tommy: “Catch me if you can,” and he 
always chasing her but never grasping her. In 
and out of the furniture they dodged, from the 
fender to the mantelpiece, a long jump from 
that to the balls on the tall cottage clock; one 
splendid bound brought them to the window- 
sill, through the pane of glass, which broke 
but never made a on to the wild-rose 
bush in the orchard hedge below. 

It takes my breath away to tell it, so swift- 
ly it all happened. Poor Noddy had hard work 
to follow her light, fleet movements, but valiant- 
ly he ran after her up the hillside, hopping from 
a high wall on to a five-barred gate, then on to 
the mistletoe bough that was kissing the oak 
tree; a good vault he had from that on to the 
stately elm, who, persevering old dear as he was, 
had been there centuries, and was very grown 
up and staid in appearance, and rather looked 
down on the others as new-comers, though I 
must tell you even they were quite old enough 
to be called timber by the country folk, Un- 
heeding, the veteran spread great branches, not 
wishing to be crushed, knowing very well that, 
even if the rest did attempt to crowd him out 
and uproot him, a little seed remaining on the 
ground would become another elm, quite as calm 
and unapproachable, and quite as full of world- 
ly wisdom. 

“Great nonsense,” said the Princess, stopping 
a second to whisper to Tom, “the elm giving 
himself such airs, because when all is said and 
done, little man, the oak is the monarch of the 
forest after all.” 

“Where are you going?” was his gruff and 
practical reply. “It’s damp out here, and your 
home seems to slip further :.vay from us the 
nearer we get to it. The moon will rise in a 
moment, and make things so light that nurse will 
find me and take me back, and I want to see 
the golden palace.” 

“So you shall, but you are such an idle boy 
and do not try to get hold of me. If only you 
did we would go and see such sights together.” 

Merrily her laugh broke the silence of the 
dark night. Up and up she sped quicker than 
ever, singing at the top of her clear, bright voice, 
“Catch, catch, catch,” and soon reached the high- 
est summit of that huge big mountain that in the 
valley, hundreds of feet below, was called the 
Sugar Loaf, because it looked every bit like those 
peaks of glistening sweetness that stand in 
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the candy stores. Once up there, the Princess, 
with Tommy within a yard of her, made for a 
tiny round lake, mistaking it, no doubt, for the 
same mirrors that carpeted her magic drawing- 
room. Cruel treachery! The poor fairy tripped, 
slipped, and, with the neatest little splash, lost 
her footing. 

“Caught at last,” gleefully shouted her pur- 
suer. 

“Well, well,” said she. “Don’t be so very 
proud. I slipped on purpose.” Such a grimace 
she made as she said this that had she been 
human and had her nurse been present, there 
would have been no jam for tea that night at 
all events. 

He thought it so like a girl to say that. Pro- 
voking creatures, whichever way things turned 
out they were always in the right. He had sisters 
and therefore knew, but wisely held his tongue, as 
he was most anxious to follow her into her 
father’s kingdom. Indeed, looking at her once 
again, he half believed her words, for her splash 
had mightily improved her appearance. Every 
small drop had hardened into crystal. She was 
covered with bright gems that, varying with 
every attitude, glimmered like sapphires in the 
moonlight, then again, as they caught the rays ot 
the evening stars, changed into sparkling dia- 
monds. 

So sudden and blinding was this brilliant sight 
that Tommy had to close his eyes, and when he 
opened them again Puss-Puss and he were 
walking hand in hand into enchantment. 

Pillars of gold everywhere. Statues of creamy 
ivory holding large round balls of light, and the 
staircase up which they walked a shimmering, 
slippery structure of irridescent beetle-wings 
massed together. Oh! gorgeous sight, that quite 
frightened Noddy into more shyness. The stairs 
were so difficult to climb. She was used to climb 
over slippery ground, but poor little he was 
clumsy, and always putting his foot into things. 
At last, with her help they reached the top. 
There was a capering, dancing, glistening crowd. 
Hundreds of dainty, nimble fairies came forward 
to greet the Princess, and worried her with ques- 
tions. “And where have you been, and why so 
late?” “And who is the strange elf?” they 
asked, all speaking at the same time. Such sweet 
voices they had; birds twittering in the early 
dawn of a June morning could not sound more 
enchanting, 

So many questions tickled both very much, 
and Tommy again forgot his manners, and when 
his travelling companion said of him, “He’s no 
elf, but a human being,” he very crossly re- 
torted, ‘How dare you call me names! I’m not.” 
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All this amused them and made them noisier than 
ever, and to welcome him they spread some but- 
tercup chains they had been making, and lifting 
him on to them carried him along to the throne, 
there to wait for the Royal parents. A fine seat 
that was, covered in velvet of that yellowish-red 
that the sun wears when resting on the horizon 
to wish the world good-night and bless all on 
earth before retiring. Their Majesties were 
not long coming, and were very kind and nice, 
and the Queen especially was so pretty and 
motherly in her ways, and her voice and face 
were so familiar, that Tom was fairly puzzled. 

“Now,” said the King, “let the games com- 
mence.” Whereupon a long row of lovely white 
Persian cats came tripping in on two legs, curl- 
ing up their bushy tails. They were dressed in 
gold and brown uniforms, and with their front 
paws they held up slates with sums all correctly 
done—addition, subtraction, and vulgar fractions. 

What glee! Tommy’s sums for the week. He 
recognized them. 

After which the Queen clapped her hands, and 
summoned a hundred of the sweetest gray mice 
in silver and pink, and one a wee bit taller than 
the rest walked upright bearing a banner, and on 
it printed three letters in gold, CAT. The poor 
little human being was ready to cry for he 
could make nothing of it until the Princess said, 
“That is my monogram; that spells cat.” He 
had thought that DOG spelled cat; however, he 
pretended to be so interested in the procession of 
fairies dancing in just then that he could not 
hear, but he remembered all the same. Here 
was joy. 

Each of these dainty ones twirled and twisted 
prettily up to my hero and deposited by his side, 
quite whole, every single toy that he had broken 
for the last five years—his lifetime, in fact. How 
happy he was to recognize them! Trumpets, 
dolls, trains, horses—everything. What a glo- 
rious palace this was! The mirrored floors re- 
flected everything tenfold; the ceiling, woven in 
silver thread by spiders, allowed the blue sky to 
brighten these revels, and the air was fresh with 
the perfume of the earth’s flower gardens, Birds 
there were too, of every color and every song, 
butterflies, the rarest, fluttered round without 
pins through them, and the yellow walls were 
overgrown with the choicest blossoms. At tea- 
time jampots crawled lazily in by themselves, ac- 
companied by fairies carrying fruits and cakes 
and chocolate. Delicious! 

It was so unaccustomed, so radiant, so merry, 
and so tiring that Tommy began to get very 
drowsy and a little miserable; though everyone 
spoiled him, he was not quite happy so far from 


his home. Puss-Puss, who had not left his side 
at all, now saw his melancholy, and putting her 
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soft arms around him she whispered, as she 
stroked his cheeks : 

“Stay with us, little human being, and love us 
well. We are always gay and joyous, and we 
sing, dance, and work wonders all the day long. 
Lessons are always ready prepared, so that there 
are no tears, and we have toys which iast for- 
ever, and you may eat of every fruit as much as 
you ‘like, and never get a pain in your poor in- 
side. When you care to play, my fairies shall 
romp with you; when you want to drive, our 
doves shall fly you through the air, and take you 
to visit the stars, but never the cold, dull earth; 
and, Tommy, the glow-worms you love will never 
go black when you touch them. The blackber- 
ries in the hedges will always be ripe. Stay with 
me and be my playmate, ..ttle human being—I 
shall love you so.” 

The Princess’s voice had become soft and 
coaxing, and he was so fatigued that he was 
just deciding to stay when his memory prompted 
quickly : 

“May I fetch mother, and the baby sister, and 
my. daddy?” 

“No, certainly not, I only want you! 
you, and I want you to stay alone.” 

Then Tommy, excited with all the beauties 
and the marvels he had seen, and dazzled by the 
golden promises, thought for a moment that he 
would obey the beautiful fairy. Things were too 
lovely in this palace; but curiously enough, just 
as he was going to say yes, a sharp twinge of 
burning tears came into his eyes, he felt fright- 
ened, and a choky feeling came into his throat, 
and, using all the strength of lung he possessed, 
he shouted: 

“I must go, Puss-Puss; let me go—you’ve 
caught me Jin the ball of string; let me go, please 
let me go.” A lull followed his words, a long, 
silent time of agony; then a struggle, and he 
dropped, dropped, into the great gray house in 
the valley below. 

“Darling what is the matter?” 

The little human being blinked as he had done in 
the beginning, and answered, “Is it you, mother 
dear, come to kiss me good-night ? I took you for 
the Queen; she’s very like you, and Puss-Puss 
wants me to stay with her forever, and leave you. 
I can’t leave you for nobody.” Tommy’s heart 
was as good as his grammar was bad. “Oh, I 
wish I had never seen her or gone with her. I 
don’t want her to keep me. I want to stay with 
you.” At which Tommy’s pretty mother took 
him in her arms and, smiling her loving smile, 
said: 

“Why, my funny pet, 
been in Fairyland.” 

“Don’t you hear the fairies sing, mother?” 

“I hear the song of the wind in the branches.” 

“Don’t you hear the butterflies flutter?” 

“T hear the rain dropping from the sky on to 
the leaves, my boy.” 

Then cid my little hero burst into tears, and, 
nestling against her, cry, “I don’t ever want to 
leave you again, mother dear, for all the fair- 
ies in the sun!” 

And in that pretty mother’s eyes there were 
gems too that glistened as she kissed her boy 
and said, “Dear Tommy.” 

And all these tears because Noddy Tommy 
had been dreaming again, as usual. 


I love 


I do believe you have 
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ETIQUETTE—WHAT IS 1T? 
HAT is etiquette? What 
is its use and meaning?” 
These are questions we 
occasionally hear asked, 
usually in a tone of con- 
tempt, and the questioners are gen- 
erally people who, as they them- 
selves say, “go in for being uncon- 
ventional, and never bother about 
etiquette and that sort of nonsense,” 
or, in other words, do just what 
suits themselves, without troubling 
about what other people think, say 
or feel, forgetting that in this world 
not one of us is really independent 
of the other; forgetting also that no 
one, especially no woman, can act 
in direct defiance of the rules that 
govern society, spelt not with a big 
but a little “s,” and not suffer for so 
doing sooner or later. 

The dictionary meaning of what 
we call, for want of a better name, 
etiquette—viz.: “conventional forms 
of ceremony,” or, according to our 
old and tried friend, Daniel Webster, 
“forms which are observed toward 
particular persons or in particular 
places’—is a narrow and therefore 
misleading explanation. The fuller 
and more correct reading should be 
rather the observance of good man- 
ners, a phrase that includes “cour- 
tesy and politeness to every one.” 
The rules of etiquette were not laid 
down at one particular period, or 
by one person or set of persons, but 
have grown, and, as it were, devel- 
oped in the course of years from and 
according to the needs of varying 
times and fashions. As the old or- 
der changes—which it is forever do- 
ing—the manners and customs of 
the people change also, so that what 
at one period of society was the 
right and proper thing to do or say 
was at another altogether wrong. 
Therefore, some rules were neces- 
sary, which could be modified and 
altered as required, to enable the so- 
cial life of every day to work 
smoothly and pleasantly. In fact, 
therefore, the rules that etiquette 
has framed from the experience of 
many years, have become a sort of 
social government that keeps society 
together. If each of these rules is 
taken separately and looked into, it 
will be seen how necessary each one 
is for the maintenance of social in- 
tercourse. 

We are all very apt to consider 
that our forefathers were stiff and 
over-ceremonious. No doubt in 
some things they were, to our way 
of thinking, but in others their 
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words and ways would be consid- 
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ered in the present day, not merely 
strange, but decidedly free. Just in 
the same way many things that we 
look upon as perfectly right and 
proper would have made our grand- 
mothers shudder with horror, for the 
rules of etiquette are in many cases 
as much altered and relaxed now 
from what they were a century ago 
as they will be a century hence—a 
fact, this, which proves that eti- 
quette, in spite of its form and nar- 
row-sounding name, is in truth both 
a liberal and trustworthy guide, 
whose rules are formed to help so- 
ciety and keep its members together. 

Among intimate friends and rela- 
tives etiquette is naturaily relaxed, 
but it is not always either wise or 
expedient to discard it altogether, or 
upon all occasions. Of course, the 
mere conventional forms of ceremony 
can and may be dispensed with in 
the home circle, for ceremony is but 
the letter of the rules and regula- 
tions of etiquette, but the observ- 
ance of courtesy and politeness, 
which is the spirit that animates 
them, should never be laid aside or 
neglected. No one can deliberately 
and of intention break any social 
rule without being guilty of discour- 
tesy, and even of rudeness, There 
are, however, occasions when, from 
want of knowledge, people may and 
do ignore some social rule or com- 
mit some little solecism, and yet are 
neither rude nor discourteous; they 
err rather from ignorance than with 
intention. If they possess that kind- 
ness of heart from which true polite- 
ness springs they may keep to the 
spirit, even though they break the 
letter of the law. 


* * * 


Still, it is true that persons are 
often influenced in their opinion by 
just such trifles, and everyone should 
endeavor to conform to the rules of 
society at its best, even in the small- 
est matters. 

There is a class of people who 
consider it a mark of superiority to 
hold themselves in defiance to all 
rules of etiquette, who affect to de- 
spise it, and who take pleasure in 
outraging it. But it must be ad- 
mitted that however well educated 
in the matter of books these people 
may be, however intelligent in other 
directions, yet they are not born 
among those having fine manners 
and accustomed to the requirements 
of society, were not reared in high 
breeding, and are really ignorant of 
what they so despise. It would seem 
to be only in accordance with the 
first principles of common sense 
that people should acquaint them- 
selves with the requirements of eti- 
quette, and examine their causes be- 
fore they sweep aside what many of 
the great intellects of the world 
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have thought it worth while to ap- 
prove and accept. 

There is another class who, not 
having been instructed in tradition- 
ary social observances, laugh at rules 
which they are not familiar with— 
rules, too, which the instincts of 
kind hearts ought to divine almost, 
but which out of mere thoughtless- 
ness are too often disregarded even 
by the kind hearted. 

Really prominent among the 
minor sins is the sin of thoughtless- 
ness. It retards action, chafes, ir- 
ritates and discourages, annuls ef- 
fort and wastes power, in a word, 
clogs the wheels of healthful prog- 
ress to a greater degree than steal- 
ing, or either of half a dozen other 
great sins, and yet it is often spoken 
of as only a sort of venial sin, a mis- 
fortune, or at most, a failing. The 
descending torrent of the shower- 
bath braces and stimulates the sys- 
tem; a fortieth part of the quantity 
of water, falling drop by drop upon 
the person, would drive a strong man 
mad. Great misfortunes summon 
corresponding fortitude and endur- 
ance. Great sins work their own 
cure, but against the nutsances ot 
society we have no protection. 

Excepting with those who possess 
broad minds, cosmopolitan ideas 
and enlarged views of life, it is a 
human propensity to think our own, 
in everything, the best there is. Peo- 
ple, in all but the most favored 
times and places, are rooted to 
the places where they were born, 
think the thoughts of those places, 
can endure no other thoughts. 
These are the ones whose influence 
is the most pernicious if they hap- 
pen to be placed in influential posi- 
tions. They are the deadlocks to 
the wheels of society, or its rocks 
and bowlders which, although the 
good seed may fall upon them in 
showers, will never furnish soil for 
fruit until they have been trans- 
formed from fossils into elements of 
growth. 

Neither the little village nor the 
great city should know any differ- 
ence in the conduct of the individ- 
uals composing its population. Al- 
lowing for the necessary variations 
in the tenor of the daily life in the 
two places, there should be com- 
plete union regarding the proprie- 
ties. One code of behavior should 
cover all, and a person going from 
one place to the other should be ut- 
terly undistinguishable by his con- 
duct from those around him. If, in- 
deed, every one took pains to be in- 
formed regarding the right and best 
in social intercourse and usage, and 
looked at the matter as one of real 
importance and not frivolous 
trifling, rudeness and gaucherie would 
soon disappear. 

Surely the science of social inter- 


course and its regulations are 
worthy of being made a study, as 
the means through which people 
meet each other, maintaining har- 
mony and peace in their relations, 
and securing the greatest possible 
amount of pleasure and comfort to 


all. 
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A BEAUTIFUL FIGURE 
‘Y THE USE OF MY UNRIVALLED 
“NOYLENE” 
which develops the NECK, BUST 
or HIPS. (No mechanical ap- 
yliances or drugs.) Established 
1888. When through experiment- 
ing try it. Price, 2.00. Send 
4 cents postage for Booklet and 
full particulars. Hours 11 to 5 

~ | \laily (Fridays excepted). 
Mme. Y. MARIE, Specialist, 
Ladies’ Toilet Studio, 138 West 116th St., N. Y. 












For Your Sole Benefit 


Capitol Soles (for knit slippers), 
lined with lamb’s wool have smooth- 
ly turned leather edges and are ‘so 
easy to sew to’ because stitched just § 
right. 25c. pair. 

“Happyfoot” Haltr Insoles 
ease tender feet, keep perspiring feet 
dry, save you from rheumatism and 





colds. 10c.: three pairs, 25c. 
Alaska Socks are unequalled for 
house and bed slippers, and in rub- 
ber boots. 25c. pair. 


All dealers,or sent on receipt of price and size, 
by mail, postage paid. 
THE WM. H, WILEY & SON CO., Box 71, Hartford, Conn. 
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* Anti-Wrinkle Sheets "’ work 
like magic while you sleep. 
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ing. Try them and be con 
vinced, 25 and 50c. per pack 
age. Daily demonstrations 
(Friday excepted). 

Mme. Y. MARIE, Specialist, 
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For INTERLINING, PADDING, 
QUILTED LININGS, QUILTS, 
and COMFORTABLES....... 


These WOOL WADDINGS represent the highest 
point of excellence possible in this class of manufac- 
ture. Vastly superior to cotton on account of lightness 
and loftiness 


A Medicated, Sterilized and 
Hygienic Wool Wadding.. . 


No matting. Absolutely pure virgin wool, perfectly 
clean. Made for dress purposes in small sheets, for 
quilts and comfortables in two pound batts. Used by 
the best Ladies’ Tailors and Dressmakers | 

For sale by the leading jobbers and retailers. 

We will willingly send a sample 


WILLIAM TAYLOR STEARNS 
377 and 379 Broadway, New York 





LEARN BOOKKEEPING 
at your own home—while working. We guarantee to 
give you a thorough knowledge, by mail, both 
SINGLE and DOUBLE ENTRY, in 2 to 8 weeks, 
or refund your money. INDIVIDUAL INSTRUC 
TION, particulars FREE. Clark’s Correspond- 
ence School, Box 776, Peoria, Ill. 
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THINGS OF GENERAL INTEREST. 


‘ 


ON WALL COVERINGS. 


What We Ought to Think About When 
We Renovate Our House. 

O one can gainsay that we 
are affected by our sur- 
roundings. Wall paper is 
the most frequent and im- 
mediate surrounding of the 

majority of people, even those who 
claim that they spend a great deal 
of time out-doors. We acknowl- 
edge its effect in a way by the smile 
and fuller breath when we go into 
a room lightly papered after being 
some time in one with dull, heavy 
paper, and by the graver air invol- 
untarily assumed when the reverse 
change is made. 

The boudoir has light paper, the 
library a heavy one. The reception 
rooms have paper of a darker, cold- 
er shade, while, I am sure, we all 
are acquainted with the hotel parlor 
whose walls show a warm hue sug- 
gestive of good cheer and gayety. 

In choosing wall papers we 
should always choose in such a man- 
ner as to get the most out of them. 
Wood should not be made subservient 
to paper, but paper made to con- 
tribute toward brightening wood. 

= The question of pattern is a highly 
important one. For instance, we 
put it to those who have lain in 
bed with a petty illness or in con- 
valescence from a_ serious one, 
whether they have not found the 
pattern of the paper of special mo- 


ment, and producing a_ sensation 
pleasurable or otherwise. Have 
not the details of a conventional 


pattern been counted over and over 
again for hours, or the flowery spray 
diligently followed in the effort to 
make out its meaning, so often hid- 
den by the artist? 

One design will make a room 
smaller, another larger. It is im- 
possible that such qualities should 
not react upon the mind and char- 
acter of thought. Strong prejudices 
accord with violent patterns, broad 
sympathies with less pronounced 
ones. The extreme formalist loves 
the severity of monastic grays and 
square forms, the brighter nature 
prefers the freedom and warmth of 
pink or yellow and so on. 

As it is thus possible not only to 
add to the enjoyment, but even to 
influence character, by a choice of 
wall paper it would be well to see 
that the choice is a wise one before 
the decision is made. 

* * * 

Belles and beaus is « pretty way of 
selecting partners for a card party. 
Give out tiny bells ‘ied with ribbons 
of different colors and an equal 
number of bows. Let the gentle- 
man find the belle wearing the color 
of his bow of ribbon. 





There is no doubt that women 
who have a talent for dressmaking 
have a chance this summer of re- 
arranging their gowns of last sea- 
son very successfully. Many a 
gown that has served for a more 
dressy purpose is now being cut to 
a walking length and made to do its 
duty in another direction. Many 
silk skirts can be worn veiled with 
net or gauze, and there is excellent 
lace at nominal prices that will taste- 
fully trim a bodice. Some of the 
gowns with tight sleeves can be 
comfortably adapted for home din- 
ner wear, the bodice opening in a 
V in front and the sleeves cut off to 


elbow length. 
* * * 


Grease and oil stains in white 
goods may be removed in the fol- 
lowing manner: Dissolve a quarter 
of a pound of sal-soda in half a pint 
of boiling water. Spread the fabric 
on a board, dip a clean toothbrush 
(an old one will do) into the soda 
and gently rub the stains with it, wet- 
ting thoroughly. Let the stains rest 
ten minutes; then wash them in hot 
soapsuds, scald them and rinse care- 
fully. Vaseline stains in wash goods 
may be treated in the following 
way: Soak the stains in wood alco- 
hol for a few minutes, then rub with 
the hands, and if the goods are 
white, boil them. Materials that 
cannot be washed may be cleaned by 
sponging the stains with ether. Be 
careful not to use the alcohol near 


a fire. 
* * * 


Oilcloth should never be scrubbed 
with a brush and hot soapsuds. 
Clean with tepid water and a few 
drops of ammonia and wipe dry with 
a cloth dipped in milk. The same 
treatment applies to a stone or slate 
hearth which very soon becomes gray 


and unsightly if scrubbed with soap. 
* * * 


Kid and leather shoes will keep soft 
as well as black by rubbing often 
with a little vaseline and a soft cloth. 
Always first dust the shoes thor- 
oughly. 

* *k * 

Borax is a most valuable sanitary 
agent, being both a disinfectant and 
an antiseptic. It is good for clean- 
ing sponges and should be used in 
the water in which glass ‘and dish 
towels are boiled, rendering them 
soft and white. Two ounces of bo- 
rax to eight gallons of water for 
washing clothes will not only save a 
great deal of labor, but also save 
half the quantity of soap ordinarily 
required, while the linen itself will 
be as white as snow. Articles of 
delicate texture should be soaked 
over night in a solution of borax and 
water, and rinsed the following 


morning, when little if any rubbing 
will be needed. 





A scant teaspoonful of powdered 
borax added to a tablespoonful of 
dry starch will give a soft, nice gloss 
to linen, and to keep kitchen cup- 
boards and shelves free from cock- 
roaches, ants and other insects that 
will frequent any place where food is 
kept, powdered borax mixed with a 
little sugar, and sprinkled around 
will be found wonderfully effective. 
Not being poisonous to children or 
animals, it is safer than most insect 
powders resorted to. Borax, or a 
little soda, if added to the water 
that peas, beans and other vege- 
tables are boiled in, will make them 
more tender and also improve them 
in color; only a tiny bit need be 
used. 

Washing soda is an alkali which 
should always be ready to hand in 
every kitchen. It is best to keep it 


in a stone or earthenware crock. 
x * * 


Much may be done to minimize 
the severe heat of summer if proper 
care is taken with food and due re- 
gard paid to the parched body. Any 
abuse of the overwrought system at 
this time of strain will insure dis- 
comfort and encourage sickness. 
There is everything in commencing 
the day right. A sponge bath in 
one’s room in the morning is ex- 
cellent, drying the body tenderly 
and carefully and generously dusting 
with bath powder. After a wakeful 
night this cooling and refreshing 
sponging is wonderfully invigorat- 
ing. During the severe heated term 
that we always have, for a time at 
least, it is well to don a dressing 
sacque after luncheon and before 
dressing take a second sponge-off, 
while the thoughtful woman will not 
forget that comfort is insured and 
sleep almost a certainty with even 
a third sponging before retiring for 
the night. I have never known of 
an illness from the heat attacking 
one who appreciates the frequent 
sponge bath. The temperature of 
the body is thereby lowered and the 
nerves quieted and rested. 

x * * 


During the hot months the house 
should be aired during the night and 
early morning. By 9 o’clock at least 
the windows and blinds should be 
closed. The freshness and coolness 
of the morning is thus imprisoned 
and the home is always a resting 
place on the most sultry day. The 
windows in the house should be 
shut and the blinds down during the 
heated part of the day. At first 
thought it might appear that closing 
the windows and drawing the blinds 
would defeat the purpose arrived at, 
but such is not the case, as the cool 
air thus confined responds very 
slowly to rises of temperature out- 
side, no matter how excessive. In 
small city apartments the heat is 
often intolerable, as the use of all 
the space makes the closing of the 
windows not advisable. When these 
abodes seem air-tight places of tor- 
ment it is well to remember that 
much comfort may be procured by 
hanging a wet sheet in doorways 
and at the windows, the evaporation 
cooling and freshening the air. 
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THE NEWEST. THE SIMPLEST. 


Practical Dress and Tailor Cutting System 


Nothi complicated. An 
ounce of intelligence, an hour 
of time teaches you. The re- 
sult of the life experience of a 

ractical cutter and fitter. 
ull instructions with each 
ice Only $5.00. 
cheaper. AGENTS 
MaiL ORDERS 


system. 
uantities 
ANTED. 
FILLep. 


@\| GEORGE TRUMBLE, 
Box 302, Detroit, Mich. 


oFREE! FREE! 


= JACKSON'S CHICAGO TAILOR- 
ING INSTITUTE, 209 State Street, 
a Chicago, Ill., established 1880. Will 
vive a course of instructions by mail 
a free to all ordering our new Skirt 
Rule or our great tailor system, The 
‘*Pranco-Prussian Mode’’ (the 
World's Fair prize winner) within 
30 days. Ladies interested in pretty, 
perfect-fitting garments should take 
a course in cutting, designing and 
dressmaking. It will fit you for a 
ying position or high class work. 
others, give your daughters a 
chance, 





Agents Wanted. 


H. AYERS JACKSON, 
209 State Street, Chicage. 
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Adjustable Form 
Fitting Dress 
Shield can be worn 
under the Corset, pro- 
tecting that - 
ment as well as 
the Dress, WalsT 
and SLEEVES 
from PERSPIR- 
ATion. Always 
ready to wear 
with any dress. 
No Sewine, No 
PINNING. PostTIVELY No Opor; the only shield that 
can be washed. Guaranteed to protect the finest - 
ment. Saves time, saves clothing, —— bills. 
No. 3 2 % \e 
“ug (can be adjusted for 34 to 39 in. 60c. 
“ 5 bust measure (40 to 46in. 75c. 
The only shield guaranteed to give entire satisfac- 
tion or money refunded. send Money by P. O. order. 
Agents wanted. 
TADE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Office and Salesroom 
435 American Express Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


__ RATH’S 
HAIR CURE 


the great discovery of a German chemist. 
POSITIVELY CURES DANDRUFF, 
ITCHING, PREMATURE BALDNESS; 
STOPS FALLING HAIR. 


It isatrue stimulant and food for the scalp and 
hair follicle and is guaranteed to invigorate, 
—— and produce new and healthy growth 
of hair. 





Send for Circular to 


Rath Vienna Toilet Co., 


33 West 24th Street, New York. 


Your Bust aaaa 


Developed 
The secret FREE for a Beautiful Bust 


SIX INCHES 
and a Perfect Figure. 


Do you feel yourself 
deficient as to a 
plump, well-round- 
ed figure? Is your 
bust measurement 
all that you desire? 
Are there hollow 
laces above and 
xelow your collar 
bone? Whatever you 
may lack in the way 
of perfect form or 
figure Nature will 
supply for you if you 
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LTHOUGH the art of making really good 
tea, coffee and chocolate has of late years 
made rapid strides toward perfection, 

there still remains something to be de- 

sired. Tea too often is left to the tender 
mercies of the maids, who “wet” it by pouring 

a few spoonfuls of water on the tea leaves, leav- 

ing the brew to stand for so.ae’ minutes till all 

the strength, and unfortunately all the tannin 
also, is extracted, when the pot is filled up with 
more water. No matter how much water is sub- 
sequently poured into the pot to weaken the brew, 
it will retain the bitter flavor to its last drop. 
Whether it be for breakfast or for afternoon tea, 
if one wishes for good tea it must be made in 
the dining or drawing room, as the case may 
be, and it can be done with the smallest modicum 
of trouble. The brass or silver kettles nowa- 
days are dainty little affairs and if the water is 
just boiling the making of tea will occupy about 
one minute and a half. But the maid should see 
that the kettle has been rinsed out with a little 
boiling water before it is filled up with the 
bulk of water, which should just have reached 

If carried at once into the dining- 

room and the spirit lamp immediately lit, the 


boiling point. 


water will boil up again in a few seconds and 
should be used at once, The teapot must, of 
course, be rinsed out with boiling water, then the 
tea put in, the quantity depending on the taste 
and the number of cups (but a caddy spoonful 
for each is a fair average still), and the requisite 
amount of water poured in. 
’ = & 

Two or three minutes is enough time to allow 
the tea to draw, and wnere economy is no object 
and an extra spoonful or two is of no considera- 
tion, a little larger allowance vf tea and a shorter 
The second 
cup is usually a failure, unless the brew at once 


or: of time is to be recommended. 


was poured off the leaves into another, previously 
well-rinsed and heated teapot, otherwise the tan- 
nin will have asserted itself in a somewhat ag- 
gressive manner, Tea is so cneap now that it is 
hardly worth while using an inferior quality, in- 
deed, a really good one is cheaper in the end, as 
it goes much further. 


China tea is much liked by a small section of 
tea drinkers, and if one can acquire the taste for 
its flavor it is certainly the Jeast harmful of all, 
as it never causes indigestion; in this respect 
unlike the Indian product, which, if unmixed with 
any other, is by no means safe drinking. Indeed, 
to many people Indian tea is absolute poison. 
The nicest concoction is produced by a judicious 
blending of the three kinds China, Ceylon and 
Indian, the latter in a small proportion only. 
But naturally it is only a question of taste, and 
while one person will drink with relish a strong, 
dark brew, another will prefer a lightly-colored, 
delicate concoction. Tea, if of the latter kind, 
appeals to many palates if, in lieu of milk, a 
thinly-cut slice of lemon be laid in the cup, and 
the hot beverage poured over it; sugar may or 
may not be added. 

If tea be required in large quantities it is 
best to make it by tying up four or five spoonfuls 
in a cheesecloth bag (if one has not a little 
sieve shaped like a ball), then pouring on it 
sufficient boiling water to make the requisite 
amount, the bag or sieve containing the tea being 
taken out after the lapse of two or three minutes. 
The brew can then be kept not in an urn or 
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If this plan were 
adopted generally, even at ordinary afternoon at- 
homes, callers with delicate digestions would not 
fight shy, as they often do, of the proffered cup, 
dreading the after effects of tea that has been 
standing under a cozy deliberately stewing for 


kettle with the spirit lamp. 


goodness knows how lang. 
* 


Coffee is, of course, a far dearer drink than 
tea, and perhaps that accounts for the weak and 
perfectly tasteless liquid one often has to swallow 
out of politeness to one’s host. It is useless to 
expect good coffee unless a sufficiency of it be 
allowed for each cup required, and again, unless 
the material used be of good quality. Then 
much depends on its making, and, like tea, the 
best result is obtained when the coffee is made in 
the dining room, 

Pure Mocha without any adulteration suits the 
average taste, though a blend of it with Costa 
Rica or Java produces good results. 

The rule of thoroughly heating the vessel in 
which the coffee is to be made applies as it does 
to tea; then a heaped tablespoonful of the coffee 
for a breakfast cup is not too large an allowance, 
and for each extra cup a slightly diminished ad- 
dition. Thus, for three large cups two tablespoon- 
fuls and a half would be sufficient. A china or 
tin percolator, china for preference, is as good a 
coffee-making machine as any of the various 
kinds and descriptions; but it must be kept clean, 
of course, After it has been heated with some 
boiling water which is poured off at once, the 
coffee is put in, lightly pressed down with a 
presser, then as much really boiling water as it 
will absorb poured slowly in. When this has 
dripped through more water is added, and so on 
till the requisite quantity has been reached. But 
the water that is added must always be boiling, 
and if possible the percolator kept on the stove 
or in front of the fire till the coffee is made. 

x * * 

Coffee essence, which can be kept for a day or 
two if tightly corked, is merely exceedingly 
strong coffee, such as two tablespoonfuls of the 
coffee and only a quarter of a pint of boiling 
water poured on. A dessertspoonful of this, filled 
up with boiling milk, gives a truly delectable cup 
of breakfast coffee, which a dessertspoonful of 
whipped cream renders absolutely perfect. Of 
course, the coffee essence can be diluted with 
water in lieu of milk, and only a little of the 
latter commodity used. A great deal of the 
flavor of the coffee depends on the freshness of 
the berry, viz., on the length of time that it has 
been roasted. If possible it should be obtained 
freshly roasted and freshly ground. To roast 
the berries oneself requires great care and trouble, 
but it is the best plan to grind each day at home 


just the required amount of berries, 
ss = 


Coffee made with a suspicion of caramel is 
liked as an after dinner or luncheon coffee by 
some people. It is made by putting a couple of 
tablespoonfuls of lump sugar in a small saucepan 
and allowing it to color almost black, without 
burning. When the coffee, say about four table- 
spoonfuls, has been put in the heated percolator, 
add the caramel and pour on the boiling water. 

The first requisite for chocolate is to procure a 
nice vanilla flavored brand. If just a cup or two 
be wanted, break up a small tablet, put it in a 
clean saucepan with about a wineglassful of water, 
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and let it dissolve, then add the necessary quan- 
tity of milk, and stir over the fire till boiling. A 
little whipped cream served with 1t is a vast im- 
provement. It will keep without harm if stood 
in a saucepan of boiling water on the stove till 
reauired, stirring it every now and again. To 
make chocolate thick and frothy, whisk it over the 
fire after adding the milk or use a chocolate 
muller. 
x ok x 

All of these beverages are delicious when iced, 
but they must be done properly. For iced tea, 
make a not too strong decoction, pouring it off 
the leaves in three or four minutes. The tea used 
should be a light, delicate kind. Put it in a jug 
with two or three thin slices of lemon, and stand 
on ice till thoroughly cold. Just before serving, 
add a little shaved ice, and hand round caster 
sugar and milk—few people, however, take this 
latter with iced tea. For coffee and chocolate 
make them by the recipes given above, pour into 
jugs, then stand on ice till wanted. Serve with 
caster sugar and whipped cream. 


es 
WOMAN AT A DISADVANTAGE, 


Woman is always more or less at a disadvan- 
tage. She is seldom absolutely sure of her foot- 
ing. The world is full of unsuspected quicksands 
into which she may fall through a limited knowl- 
edge of social geography. She has a keen sense 
of her limitations and makes it her first business 
to hide them. 

Often she is unsuccessful, for where one can 
hide her weaknesses beneath a pleasant manner 
and a smiling exterior, a dozen choose a method 
which but accentuates what they so earnestly try 
to hide. And the world has an unpleasant little 
knack of judging by one’s bad instead of one’s 
good points. And, when all is said and done, 
woman’s failings as a rule are trivial and possess 
far more importance in her own eyes than in the 
estimation of any one else. 

Her faults are often more of the head than of 
the heart, of inexperience rather than thought- 
lessness, and there is usually a good excuse for 
each little weakness. 

It is the fancy, nowadays, to sneer, just a little, 
at our sex. Some of us openly declare that we 
wish we were men; many of the rest of us wish 
it, even while keeping silent. 

Yet to be a woman is a privilege for which we 
should return thanks, if we ever return thanks 
for anything. If our lot seems harder than that 
of our brother, it has compensations that out- 
weigh the grief that must sooner or later come 
to all of us. 

FS 
APHORISMS. 


Good manners are made up of petty sacrifices.— 
Emerson. 

A fool flatters himself; a wise man flatters the 
fool.—Bulwer. 

That is the best part of beauty which a picture 
cannot express.—Bacon. 

Clemency is one of the brightest diamonds in 
the crown of majesty.—Secker. 

If you would love mankind, you must not ex- 
pect too much from them.—Helvetius. 

A man can keep another’s secret better than his 
own; a woman her own better than another’s.— 
La Bruyere. 
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44 MPLOYMENT brings en- 
joyment,” says an old 
proverb, and as we realize 
the truth of it, the number 
of women workers grad- 

ually increases, and thus we find 

workers for pleasure as well as 
workers for profit. 
* * * 
When our mothers were young it 

vas considered degrading for a 

woman to engage in labor for which 

she received payment, and well-to- 
lo parents shielded their daughters 
from all knowledge of sucn work. 

When reverses of fortune visited the 

family the poor girls became bur- 

dens to their friends. Those with a 

few showy accomplishments sought 

posts as governesses to young chil- 


dren, while others, 1:ess highly en- 
overstocked the markets 
with and fancy work, 
which people bought “just to help 


9 


dowed, 


wool mats 


the poor young things. 

That state of affairs is now 
changed. People realize the 1m- 
portance of placing their children 
in the care of a competent teacher 
who can educate them, and nobody 
now uses wool mats. 

a 

The only disgrace which can be 
attached to a woman worker comes, 
from the work, but from the 
way in which it is done. On every 
hand we see the modern girl striv- 
ing to attain a place ror herself, and 
if an occasional complaint is heard, 
though the details may vary, it can 
always be traced to a lack of train- 


not 


ing as the source. 
x * x 

When a boy wrshes to enter a 
trade or a profession, he is properly 
trained for it, and it is recognized 
that the better his training the bet- 
er will be his success in after life. 
of enlighten- 
open on all 
sides, parents bestow less care upon 


T 
Even in these days 


ment, with colleges 
the training of their daughters than 
upon that of their sons. It may be 
that they think girls can adapt them- 
selves more easily to circumstances 
than boys, or it is because they hope 
will do with all 
need of work. 
* * OK 


matrimony away 


cannot come to. all 
daughters, and even those who are 
most happily married have to con- 
sider the reverses of fortune, not to 
mention widowhood. The thought 
of the bitter struggle which faces 
the widow unprovided for by her 
husband should arouse parents to a 


Marriage 





NOTE.+-Questions of interest to girls will 
be answered on this page, but inquirers 
must give name and addresses. If stamps 
or addressed envelopes are enclosed quves- 
tions will be answered by mail. 





OUR GIRLS. 


And Problems that Interest Them. 
By MARION E. TAYLOR. 






the 


to place 
means of a livelihood in the hands 
of their daughters. 
* * x 
The education which is given to 
girls, outside of a college education, 
seems to include a little bit of every- 


sense of their duty 


thing. Girls. can play fairly well, 
sing fairly well, paint a little, sew 
a little, cook a little, and do 
many other things with the same de- 
gree of perfection. In a way this is 
good, but it must not stop at “a lit- 
tle bit of everything,” it must in- 
clude “everything of a little bit.” 
This is an age of specialization, and 
the girl who wishes to attain the 
front rank must do one thing per- 
fectly. When the bent of a 
child’s taste is discovered that is the 
talent which must be specially culti- 
vated; and while other talents must 
not be neglected, they must be re- 
garded as of secondary importance. 
o * "2 

Consider the case of a typical girl 
who can do everything fairly well. 
She may perhaps be called upon to 
get a living for herself. Of what use 


‘to her are her mediocre accomplish- 


ments? There is no demand for in- 
ferior music, inferior painting, nor 
even inferior domestic arts. If, how- 
ever, special pains have been taken 
to reach perfection in any one sub- 
ject she will be able to turn her tal- 
ent to good account in the time of 
need. 
ok K * 

The days of untrained governesses 
are past, and those who formerly 
filled such posts now seek work in 
a more domestic capacity. The 
scarcity of domestic help causes the 
demand to exceed the supply at the 
moment. But the supply 
will exceed the number of 
available positions with in- 
creasing competition the need for 
definite training in such simple mat- 
ters as household duties will be felt. 
Womanly instinct may help to solve 
many domestic difficulties, but it is 
not sufficient for the successful man- 
agement of a household. Only those 
at the head of a house can fully 
realize how much knowledge and 
experience are order 
that the household routine may run 


present 
soon 
and 


required in 


smoothly. 


co 


Employers are apt to compare 


men’s work with women’s in a man- 
ner which is not always favorable 
to women. They say that, although 
women are very, very earnest, they 
are often guilty of slipshod methods 
and unbusinesslike habits. Both are 
really due to the home atmosphere 
which has so long surrounded wo- 


men. Want of method, of punctual- 


PICTORIAL REVIEW. 


ity, of attention to details are often 
passed over in the home, while the 
same faults are regarded as serious 
matters in business life. 


* * * 


The first thing our girls must see 
to where they wish to properly 
train themselves, is attention to de- 
tails and exactness in the perform- 
ance of every-day duties. Methodi- 
cal and orderly habits, when once 
formed, cling very closely, and will 
be found every de- 
partment and phase of life. 


serviceable in 


. 2 

Then, with a view to possible mat- 
rimony, or to being called upon to 
take the place of « mother in her 
own home, a girl should know all 
the details of domestic routine. Af- 
ter that she should be the 
means of earning a livelihood, even 
though she may never be called upon 
to exercise her trade or profession. 


given 


i a. 


There are so many callings open 
to the girl of the present day that 
one great difficulty lies in the 
choice. Parents should watch care- 
fully to see if their daughters dis- 
play any special talent, they 
should certainly allow them to have 


and 


a voice in the choice of a calling. 
Many parents oppose their daugh- 
ters’ wishes, because the choice is of 
a calling less dignified than they 
themselves would choose for them. 
Thus a girl may have a real talent 
for some kind of manual labor, and 
if so trained she would excel in it, 
whereas forced to take up 
some intellectual pursuit, she proves 
a failure. We should always lay to 
heart the truth involved in Miles 
Standish’s words: “Better be first 
in a little New England village than 
be second in Rome.” 

* * * 


when 


So many letters come from young 
girls asking advise upon the subject 
of their conduct toward young men— 
whether “a kiss is wrong,” or if “a 
girl engaged to one man should go 


out with another” or “correspond 
with several young men at once,” 
etc—that the following brief but 


sensible advice on the subject is ap- 
pended for their perusal. 

It comes from a Washington let- 
ter and was written by the wife of 
one of our famous statesmen. 

She says: 

“A woman’s love is the greatest 
gift she has to bestow. 

“She cannot dangle her one price- 
less jewel before the eyes of a crowd 
of admirers without losing some of 
its radiance. It is an easy thing, a 
little thing—sometimes—to part with 
a kiss or some term of half endear- 
ment which is certain to make a 
man act in a highly ridiculous man- 
ner, 

“But it hurts the girl because it 
leads her to put too little worth on 
what should be above valuation. She 
cannot expect others to hold these 
things more precious than she does 
herself.” 
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Will send valuable forecast of 
your life and a unique gold laid 
Scarf-pin set with your Birth-stone 
to all who send date of birth and 
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IMPROVED 
WAIST LENGTHENER 


KIMSEY’ 


PRODUCES 
MOST 


* STRAIGHT 
FRONT” 
FIGURE. 


The hall-mark of the smartly 
gowned woman. More ‘‘ Kim- 
sey’s”’ sold last year than all 
others put together. All objec- 
tions to the old style overcome 
in “ Kimsey’s Improved.” Any 
desired length can be obtained 
instantlv; any style waist worn, 
open back or front; any style 


belt. No alterations to waist 
or skirt. Postpaid for 25c¢,—stamps 
or silver. Money back if not satisfied. 


find Kimsey’s Improved 
AGEN IS Waist Lengthener and 
Kimsey’s “‘ Bestyet ” Skirt Sup- 
porter very best sellers they can 
handle. Write for terms. 
FREE sOne Mystic Pin Skirt Lifter 

(with each Lengthener. 
THE KIMSEY MPG. CO., 

$953 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








FOR FIFTY YEARS! 
MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used by Millions of Mothers 
for their children while Teething for over 


Fifty Years. It soothes the child, softens 

the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic 

and is the best remedy for diarrhcea. 
Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 


YOUR 


OWN LACE 


A New Industry— 
**Lace Making at Home’’ 
A SURE income can be earned 
at home with our 


‘*PRINCESS 
LACE LOOM’’ 


It 18 something entirely 
NEW. With it can be 
woven the most beautiful Valenciennes and Torchon 
Laces. Something never done in America before! 
Easy to learn and easy to work, and the lace produced 
is equal to the finest imported hand-made iace. Ladies 
who desire to make lace for their own use, or to make 
money, should write at once, and get full particulars 
about this wonderful little loom. 
GLASGO lace thread, 500-yd. spoois, ie. 
BARBOUR'S lace thread, Nos. 150 and 250, 124¢c. 


Mrs. E. J. GROTE, Agent, 


507 ORIEL BLDG., Opposite Barr's, ST. LOUIS. 


UDRSETS MADE TO ORDER 


pot «¢ THE TODD CORSET ” 


made to measure only. 





MAK 


Do You want - 
to make money 














New designs in straight 
front, low bust, long 
hip effects. The waist 
line can be lowered two 
inches and the abdo- 
men and hips reduced 
from two to eight inches 
with perfect safety and 
comfort. This corset 
gives the true military 
figure. The only cor- 
set that can fit properly 
is the one that is made from the wearers’ 
individual measurements. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS AND ABDOMINAL 
SUPPORTERS WOVEN TO ORDER. 





Send for Catalogue C and directions tor self 
measurements. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


HENRY H. TODD, 


282-284 York St., New Haven, Conan. 


Please mention PICTORIAL REVIEW when 
writing to advertisers. 
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SUMMER. 


Wesessesessssss090900008000000P 


““Summer days 
That scarce dare breathe, they are so beautiful.” 


UR beautiful summer! What is there more 
fair, more fleeting, more fanciful in its 
moods, more delightful in its surprises? 
So much is expected of it, and so much 
must be forgiven, for it often disappoints 

us, and then, just as we have lost our tempers and 
are saying hard things, it smiles at us so radiantly 
that all shortcomings are condoned; we are, in 
fact, in love with it. 

There is no summer like an American one, so 
say the strangers that visit our shores. June, 
July and August, that is all we 
get of it; nor can we always 
count June as a summer month. 
Certainly not when we are eat- 
ing our strawberries while 
wrapped in furs, or gathering 
roses to sweeten a room made 
warm with fires. Still, when the 
worst is said, June is a jewel. 
She gives us the leaves, the 
grasses, the flowering trees, the 
roses, the fair pink fruits that 
all come true to time, with that 
strange punctuality of Nature, 
which seems sometimes almost 
independent of wind and weather. 

It is good to be alive and out 
in the flush of early morning 
when June is young. The oak 
and beech trees, in all the glory of 
their first fresh green, are wav- 
ing gently in the wind; on the 
paths the gold of the dropped 
laburnum petals lies thick and 
soft where but a day or two ago 
we were treading on the scat- 
tered pearl and topaz fragments 
of the chestnut flowers. Now the 
sun is up; under a blue and sil- 
ver sky the gold-brown bees are 
buzzing one by one in and out of 
every foxglove’s bell, and silken 
butterflies poise airily on the pink 
petals of the wild geraniums on 
the rockery. 

We fancy all these pretty things 
make up the magic of the sweet 
June days, but there is something 
more, or why should the waving 
of the trees, the crimson of the 
roses, and the fallen gold of the 
laburnum blossoms fill us with a 
joy so exquisite? Would that 
we might hold the year, could 
stay her in her rushing flight, but, 
alas! there is no clogging the 
wheels of time. Ere we have 
fairly caught our princess she is 
gone; not even the sweet strong 
withes of jasmine can bind her; she 
flings them to us as a parting gift. 

In July all is changed, so changed that if a Rip 
Van Winkle were suddenly transported from one 
month to the next, he could not fail to note how 
widely diverse. The world has sobered down, 
the intoxicating sparkle of the cup has gone, and 
we seem to be safely established upon a table- 
land of summertime. The rainbow rush of early 
roses is over, but the flower-beds are a mosaic 
of color, and there is a flare of scarlet in the 
garden, as well as in the poppied fields. On smooth 
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lawns, swept by tasseled trees, pink, blue, and 
cream-white figures flit about like larger butter- 
flies in the leaf-entangled sunshine. It is merry 
on the lawn in the long, light afternoons; we can 
catch the chink of china, girls’ laughter, and the 
sharp click of the golf ball. There is a spell of 
heat. Then the clouds gather and the rainstorm 
comes, and that is best of all, because of what 
happens after; the delight of the happy earth, 
the fresh smell of the rain-washed roses, even of 
the ground itself. July is a month of sweet tem- 
per and smiles. 
“Time is kinder to the world; 
Love is all the truer in July.” 

The July days melt swiftly into August. We 
are so used to summer now that it seems strange 
to think there was ever a time when one could 
not live all day out of doors. August is the holi- 
day month. It is as if an unending vista of happy 
weeks were lying before us, to be enjoyed in the 





GOWN SHOWN AT THE DRESSMAKERS’ 
IMPORTING ASSOCIATION. 


Gown of pale gray cloth, made with a jaunty bolero 
whose fronts turn back in revers faced with peau de soie. 
The vest, collar and sleeve puffs are of pale-blue liberty silk 
dotted with white, and in addition straps of peau de soie 
trim collar and cuffs. Small passementerie buttons add to 
the further decoration. The skirt shows a yoke effect of 
corded tucks and inset plaited panels, framed in straps and 
buttons. 
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sweet festina lente of holiday-time as it first be- 
gins. Alas! it hurries all too fast away when 
once the August days are past; but let us not 
dream of autumn yet, it is still far off. Let us 


saunter through the scented pine-woods, go nut- 


ting in the coppice where the kernels are ripening, 
or tread the bracken on the breezy moors, or lie 
by the water-shallows, where peppermint and 
cress grow thick, or wander along unknown roads, 
where purple mallows and blue chicory are lifting 
bright faces through the chalky dust. 

Now is the time for enjoying the soft darkness 
of summer nights. In July the twilight was too 
long for us to see the stars, except as twinkling 
shadows. August is the month for star-gazing, 
and this is how it is people are so much at home 
in the August heavens, and expect the Great 
Bear and the Little Bear to be for ever as we see 
them then. Night in gardens is not so often 
talked about as day, but it is even more ex- 

quisite. 

It is not alone the scent of 
nicotiana flowers or later bloom 
of roses that makes the August 
night so strangely sweet; it is 
the mystery of the unseen, which 
is nearer to us when the ordinary 
becomes the invisible, just as 
through the darkness one best 
sees the stars. For once we can 
realize space, the plenteousness 
of all, that there are no bounds, 
and that we ourselves are of the 
illimitable—one with the stars, 
the sky, the sun and moon, and 
flying clouds. 

In the darkness of the August 
night, how unfamiliar look the 
flowers we know by heart in day- 
time! The pinks and scarlets are 
not seen, only the blossoms that 
are white. 

“There is a ghost by the hedge, 
that by day is a blossoming el- 
i der;” or, no, it is a clump of 
clematis that has flung its white- 
ness across the path. From the 
house come lamplight and shad- 
ows, night moths are fluttering in 
the ivy, and the bat shrieks as he 
circles round domes, invisible to 
human eyes. But it is possible 
to live through all the bounteous 
summer without ever once enter- 
ing into the spirit of it. The soul 
of summer cannot pass shuttered 
jalousies or close-shaped case- 
ments. 

To see the summer as she really 
is, we must know her busy with 
the homely sweetness of her daily 
work, unfolding, expanding, ri- 
pening, and making the fair earth 
fruitful; we must leave the 
houses made with hands, and 
spend our days—aye, days and 
nights, too—in the open. We 
must listen to the music of the 
winds and waves, and “count the 
daisies upon dappled fields.” 

Nature never tells her secrets 
except to her closest friends; we must cling to 
her fast as the creeper to the wall. Then at rare 
moments she will give us glimpses of her inner 
self, of the invisible which she expresses, and 
which lies outside the limit of our space and time. 


et Fe SF 


Jealousy dislikes the world to know it.—Byron. 
No earnest man in any time spoke what was 
wholly meaningless.—Carlyle. 
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HOW TO;}WEAR;FACE PATCHES. 
ACE patches, like every other 
style, have their exits and en- 


trances. Generally speaking, 

they are just now coming in. 

In former times when black 

patches broke out on the faces of 

dames and damsels like a virulent 

rash, regular patch titrtations pre- 

vailed, and an ingenious belle could 

say most anything she wanted to by 
means of patches. 

To be sure there were combina- 
tions, and unless the public was as 
clear sighted as the wearer there was 
danger of being thrown off the track 
by some unusual arrangement, but 
as a rule, people could tell very well 
by the way she wore her patches 
what a belle was trying to convey. 

Here is the ruling of a reliable 
French authority: 

If a woman wore a patch at the 
corner of her right eye, she was 
head over heels in love with some- 
body, for that was the passionate 
patch. 

A patch at the corner of the left 
eye signified jealousy. and it ts a 
natural supposition that this decora- 
tion was not a thing of beauty in 
the eyes of her female acquaintances. 

The patch of “devotion” was worn 
in the middle of the left cheek. 
When worn on the right cheek it 
could be construed as a sign of dis- 
appointment. A patch on the lip 
was translated “coquette” and need- 
ed no explanatory marginal notes. 
A patch in the middle of the chin 
meant piety. 

The shapes were also significant. 
The round patch was called the “as- 
sassin.” This was a pretty strong 
term, and it indicated the wear- 
er’s determination to make things 
lively. 

The square patch was less bellig- 
erent, but not more cheerful, for “‘re- 
morse” was the meaning read into 
it. The triangular patch denoted 
pity and the heart-shaped devotion. 

It will be readily seen that, with 


all this material to work with, a 

woman could, by combining certain 

shapes and positions, write quite 

an interesting tale with the patches. 
* * * 


Nothing betrays the _ careless 
woman sooner than her nails, and 
nothing shows refinement better than 
the same possession. Hands with beau- 
tiful nails always please, and the 
eye dwells on them with a particular 
satisfaction, for in a sense nails are 
veritable jewels which decorate the 
, fingers even while performing the 

nail’s great office—that of protec- 


' tion. 


The nails become impoverished, 
chalky, liable to break, through de- 
ficiency of gelatine and excess of 
lime deposits. Anything that inter- 
feres with the health of the whole 
body will interfere with the shining 
appearance of the nails at once. 

Nails are really a kind of skin. 
They are skin formations, being 
merely an altered kind of cuticle. 
Small half moons show at the ends 
of the nails where the skin proper 
leaves off and the horny protection 
begins. They are, in fact, the earli- 
est portion of nail growth, being the 
skin in its changed form, where the 
cells mass together, multiplying rap- 
idly and beginning to secrete much 
mineral matter from the blood that 
circulates within their substance. 
From the edge of the nail new 
growth pushes onward until’ the 
whole finger end is duly protected. 
The dainty nail is laid on a very 
sensitive skin bed, which also gives 
it additions. The growth is nearly 
twice as rapid in summer as it is in 
winter. 

It is very easy to keep the nails 
in good condition. Less than five 
minutes allowed them regularly each 
day will be all that is required. A 
piece of lemon used once or twice 
a week is almost a necessity if nails 
are to be kept aright. The acid 
acts on the nail substance with a 
wonderful effect of polishing that is 
apt to drag itself forward over the 
shining nail surface. Any dirt about 
the nail, any stain of ink or fruit, 
the lemon will dispose of at once, 
dissolving and decomposing the an- 
noying marks as nothing else will. 

A little oil rubbed over each nail 
aiter the lemon treatment continues 
the polishing process, nourishes the 
nail and skin, eradicates the last 
lingering atom of suspicious marks. 
A little wad of soft flannel is used 
when applying the oil. After the 
oil the hands are laved in soft 
water, wiped, and the nail polishing 
continued with a tiny bit of chamois 
leather and some dropped chalk un- 
til the required brilliancy is ob- 
tained. It is said that brushing 
rather roughens the nails and should 
be avoided. 
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The recipe of rainwater as a beau- 
tifier recently unearthed in some old 
tome is by one Oudard, “apothecary 
and perfumeur to her grace the 
Duchess of Valentinois,” who was 
no less a personage tnan the cele- 
brated Diana de Poitiers, the most 
noted beauty of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, who retained her good looks 
to the day of her death. The docu- 
ment is as follows: 

The undersigned apothecary, den- 
tist and perfumeur hereby declares 
upon honor and conscience that his 
gracious mistress, Mme. Diana de 
Poitiers, never used anything but 
pure rainwater for the preservation 
of her perfect complexion and 
youthful looks, which, as is well 
known, did not desert her to the 
day of her death, in her 72d year. 
She used to say that there was noth- 
ing in the wide world so well cal- 
culated as rainwater to keep the skin 
soft, the colors fresh, the pores clean, 
and one’s beauty perfect, and, as for 
myself, I have never known her to 
employ cosmetics, salves, soaps or 
manufactured waters of any kind. 
She washed and bathed many times 
every day in pure rainwater, and the 


world knows the result. 
* * * 


“Beauty is the gift of the gods,” 
but there is at least a good deal of 
consolation to be obtained by the 
plain woman, or the woman who 
possesses only a modicum of good 
looks in the knowledge that the art 
of attractiveness may be possessed 
by all who take the trouble to ac- 
quire it. Although beauty is, as a 
rule, a splendid passport into the 
good graces of the world, something 
besides physical perfection is needed 
if its sway is to remain unchal- 
lenged, and it is certainly a fact be- 
yond dispute that a girl who can lay 
no claim to beauty of face or form 
will, in some cases, by sheer 
graciousness of manner, sweetness 
of voice or vivacity of mind, attract 
more attention and admiration than 
she who, while physically perfect, 
lacks the more intangible charms 


possessed by her plainer sister. 
* * * 


Many people who pay particular 
attention to the care of the skin and 
complexion, and who make a point 
of keeping hands and nails in good 
condition, are curiously neglectful 
with regard to the hair. The dainty 
woman, however, recognizes that if 
her hair is to maintain its reputation 
as “a crown of glory” it must pos- 
sess all the attributes necessary to 
such a description. Therefore, by 
systematic cleansing and brushing, 
she keeps it burnished and bright, 
silken and glossy, and scrupulously 
free from all suggestion of dust, 
dandruff or frowsiness. In order to 
maintain the hair in a healthy con- 
dition it should be washed once a 
month and _ thoroughly brushed 
night and morning with perfectly 
clean hair brushes. Hair tonics 
would be seldom needed if these 
rules were more frequently carried 
out. 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimgies, 
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n 22 Freckles, Moth-Patches, 
Mee Rash and Skin diseases, 
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at on_ beauty, 
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Se detection. 
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stood the test of 
54 years—no other 


has—and is 80 
harmless we taste 
it to be sure it is 


properly made, 
Accept no counter- 
feit of similar 
A, Sayre said to a 
** As you ladies will 
use them, I recommend * Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
least harmful of all the Skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months, using it every day. 
GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUBTILE removes 
superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N.Y. 


The distinguished Dr. L. 
lady of the haut-ton (a patient): 


name. 


For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. 8., Canadas and Europe. 

Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Wana- 
maker’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 

nae Beware of Base Imitations. $1,000 Reward for 


arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 
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Paris Fashion Co.’s 


Sterling productions. 


it effects. 
Made from finest quality of 


HUMAN HAIR 


Hair Switches to wats any shade. 
Our fashionable Extra - Stem 
Switehes are absolute Ban Sent 

tpaid om approv Gray, Drab, 

lond and special shades, 25 per cent. 
and up extra, Note how reasonable. 
ry — 7 = 2<oz. 22in. $1.50 
25|/ 3 28% 4.00 





an ian be send a sample cut near 
roots. If not delighted we will send 
return ome t- -~ bene ot ae 
us the = ie. 
a a "teat we ne 
always ‘fui 'y and ready to wear, $2. 
Tilustrated Catalogue of 
Exclusive Headwear FREE 


PARIS FASHION COMPANY 
200 State St., - Chicago 


MARRIAGE PAPEK free. The best in existence. 
Eastern Agency 84. Rridgenort Conn 


LIA RAND’S 
Perfecto Cream 


This delicate White, Hy- 
gienic, Non-Acid Bleach isa 
Tissue Builder, Skin Food 
and Great Beautifier. Shrinks 
enlarged Pores. Nourishes 
the underlying Tissue, so re- 
moves Wrinkles. Increases 
the Flesh on Face, Neck, 
Hands and Bust, making it 
firm, white and soft. 

Price, Jar 50 cts.; Tube 
25 cts. 

Rules for Facial Massage 
included. Sample Free for 2 cent stamp. 


A Scientific Combination 


LIA RAND’S PERFECTO CREAM 


and 


COMPLEXION PELLETS 


containing no arsenic or other injurious in- 
gredients. A sure cure for Pimples and Skin 
troubles. Two weeks’ treatment mailed in 


plain wrapper, $1.00. 
199 Washington St. 


LIA RAND, ’srockiyas \. ¥. 
A PERFECT BUST AND FIGURE 
May be quickly gained if 


you use the famous ‘‘NaD- 
._ INE” system of Develop- 




































ment. Allhollow orslight- 
ed parts are rapidly filled 
out and made beautiful in 
contour. Instructions also 
given fordeveloping the en- 
tire form 15 to 30 lbs. more 
when desired. Harmless; 
failure impossible. Fully 
guaranteed. You will 








have the personal at- 
tention by mail of a 
face and form special- 
ist until d+ velopment 
is completed. Highly 
endorsed by physicians. 
Instructions, photos, refer- 






ences etc., sealedfree, Fin- 
close stamp for postage. 
I., 59 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


MME. HASTINGS, €. 





Please mention PICTORIAL REVIEW when 
writing to advertisers. 
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AN ATTRACTIVE SKIRT. 


UR dressmaking lesson this month, illustrates a very charming and 
attractive skirt which is suitable for foulards and pongee, as well 
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as for lightweight woolens, and shows a new arrangement of the 

ever-popular tucks. The pattern is carefully placed on the mate- 

rial as shown in the diagram, the edge of the front coming on the 
fold of the goods; at the top are tucks in groups of three each, which 
must be carefully marked when cutting out in order to facilitate the 
sewing. At the bottom three wide horizontal tucks are-allowed when 
cutting out. The flounce is cut with pin tucks. 

After the material is cut out the vertical tucks at the top are carefully 
basted and stitched, also the lower ones, which are then pressed. The 
upper ones are pressed flat, after they have been stitched, and must taper 
gracefully toward the bottom, or they will spring out too abruptly and 
consequently there will be too much fulness, which would give a very 
awkward and ungraceful appearance, 

After the flounce is tucked it is joined to the upper part and then the 
center back seam is sewed together; to prevent the seam from stretching 
it is wise to employ a linen tape, sewing it in the seam, and being care- 
ful not to draw it, or it will pucker up the material. The flounce is made 
with a separate lining and a narrow plaited ruffle is put at the edge; this 
will keep the material in much better condition and prevent the fraying 
of the fabric, besides looking very much prettier when the skirt is lifted. 

The lining should be cut after the tucks, both at the top and bottom, 
are sewed, and then the lining joined with the seams, or if desired an 
entire drop skirt may be fashioned and both skirts merely joined by the 
band. 

To give the skirt a smooth, finished effect and also as a protection 
for the flounce, a facing of the same goods should be added. This fac- 
ing is cut bias in order to conform to the shape of the flounce. For a 








cloth skirt the neatest finish would be a velveteen binding, with the bias 
facing adjusted above it. Another way would be to insert a narrow 
braid or a velvet piping between the skirt and the facing. In no case 
should the binding appear more than an eighth of an inch below the skirt. 

The placket opening is made in the center back seam. The right side 
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is faced with a piece of material about two inches wide; this closes over 
to the left side, to which a fly has been attached. The fly is a straight 
piece of the outside fabric, three inches wide, sewed to the upper side and 
felled to the under side, leaving an extension of one and a half inches, 
Fasten the lower edge of the extension well to the opposite side. Patent 
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placket fasteners are indispensable, for they do away with any of the awk- not tl 
ward results which are likely to follow the disclosing of garments worn vorab: 
beneath the dress. Lister 
All the seams of the skirt must be pressed open and bound, overcast said | 
or pinked. Be very careful not to draw the binding or the thread of the conve 
overhanding stitches, for this will make the outside bag or bulge. In a marks 
skirt which has been carefully cut, the amateur will find no difficulty in Kind1 
executing her part of the work properly. An error that often arises is for av 
that the seams of a skirt will not meet evenly top and bottom. This de- put th 
fect is only due to careless cutting and measuring. Do not try to remedy showi 
it without taking the skirt apart, then measure and cut each section over ciatio 
again. very | 
Never hold a bias edge taut when basting it on the straight. Where prise | 
yours 


two bias edges are joined, as the center back seam, a stay tape or strip 
of lining must be basted at one side and sewed in with the seam to pre- Ma 
vent stretching. 


ript 
The seams of a skirt are, as a rule, stitched about three-eighths of an pe 
inch from the edge, from the bottom up, and with the straight edge pees 
placed on top, under the presser foot of the machine. The seam must >» dei 
be perfectly straight, as the slightest unevenness will show on the outside tan 
after the seams are pressed open. Crooked seams are often the cause of to di 
a skirt not hanging evenly. wom: 
In sewing seams, the first principle to be followed, and one of great Soom 
importance, is to sew straight and even. It is also equally as necessary esute 
to have the basting done carefully in order to do the stitching inside or alien 
outside of the line of bastings, in this way avoiding the possibility of onan 
catching the basting thread in with the stitching, or of breaking the sew- keep 
ing when the bastings are pulled out. It will be a great aid to straight onthe: 
sewing if all seams are traced before being joined. left 
The feminine silhouette at present has a decided downward droop which Jf ; ni 
grows daily more pronounced. The hats roll their broad brims toward table 
the hair, and the sweeping ostrich plumes and garlands of flowers which ree 
ornament them also bend forward. The line from collar to shoulder is nant 
prolonged half way down the arm, and the puff, which has moved up will 
from wrist to middle arm, also droops softly in thin delicate folds. Even hanes 
the skirt in its immense fulness clings about the hips and trails upon | what 
the floor, following the same downward willowy line. Black and white | way 
continues to be the most popular combination for demi-toilette. Black Jf thin; 
lace or chiffon over white, trimmed with diamonds or medallions oi The 
black or white guipure, a touch of velvet at the waist, a narrow belt or ing 
a long chiffon sash caught with a rhinestone buckle, are the finishing goin 
details. The sleeves are made elbow length and tight-fitting, and the desi 
neck is collarless, with a transparent guimpe of lace. oust 
The slot seam is a distinguishing characteristic of both the newest wish 
skirts and jackets, and pleasing examples of this very latest wrinkle are M 
being evolved in the advance fall suits. : 
For general summer wear there is no more serviceable as well as mn 
fashionable garment than the shirt waist suit made of foulard, taffeta, 4 
pongee, linen, piqué or the mercerized ginghams. ry: 
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swer to your questions. 
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OR the interest and benefit of our readers 
we will devote such space as may be 
found necessary to questions and answers 
appertaining to DRESS, DRESSMAKING, MIL- 
LINERY, the TorLet, TOILET ARTICLES and 

Socizty Customs, 
Our readers are 


SPECIAL NOTICE: 
pl nln ml ad te requested to send 


us suggestions or requests for fancy work 
that they would like illustrated and ex- 
plained. All requests will receive attention 
as promptly as possible in our correspond- 
ence columns, and if sketches are sent us, 
drawings will be made and illustrated. 


GENERAL RULES. The following 


rules must be 
complied with by correspondents, otherwise 
their letters cannot be attended to: 
Frirst.—Questions upon different subjects 
to be written on separate sheets of paper ; 
write plainly and on one side of sheet. 


SECOND.—All letters must give name and 
address of the writer, NoT FOR PUBLICATION, 













as we use the nom de plume or name you wish us to print with the an- 
(Do not forget to write this under question.) 


THIRD.—Questions relating to DREss should give personal description as to age, height, 


blonde or brunette. 


FoURTH.—Answers cannot be sent by mail unless return postage is enclosed. 





I, E—You probably lack self-pos- 
session, and self-possession is best 
gained by forgetting all about your- 
self. Try to be perfectly natural 
when in the company of others. Do 
not think of any favorable or unfa- 
vorable impression you are making. 
Listen with interest to all that is 
said by those with whom you are 
conversing, and reply to their re- 
marks as intelligently as you can. 
Kindness of heart is a speedy cure 
for awkwardness of manner. Try to 
put the other talkers at their ease by 
showing your enjoyment and appre- 
ciation of what they are saying, and 
very soon you will find to your sur- 
prise that you are talking quite easily 
yourself. 


Margaret D.—Here is a good de- 
scription of how a person should be- 
have at table, which I quote from 
a recent work on etiquette, as I think 
it is an exact answer to your ques- 
tion. “It is curious how easy it is 
to distinguish the well-bred man or 
woman of the world at a dinner party 
from the one who is a comparative 
novice at such affairs. The woman 
who is accustomed, as a matter of 
course, to ceremonious dinners will 
keep up an unfailing flow of conver- 
sation with her companion on her 
left, and possibly with the one on 


- her right, and another across the 


table all at the same time, and yet 
she will know by instinct the mo- 
ment a servant is at her elbow. She 
will accept the plate of soup, assist 
herself to vegetables, or decline 
whatever it may be, and yet in no 
way appear to be attending to any- 
thing but the conversation in hand. 
The faculty of ‘unconsciously’ be- 
ing perfectly conscious of what is 
going on all round is a much-to-be- 
desired gift, and should be assidu- 
ously cultivated by the woman who 
wishes to be a social success.” 

M. M. C.—You should not have 
any difficulty in finding a becoming 
hat, because surely the shapes are so 
varied and so pretty that every style 
of face can be suited. It is import- 


ant to choose a hat which has the 
appearance of being light and cool, 
and a braid that is not very fine is 
better style, especially now that 
rough effects are considered ex- 
tremely smart. While the hat is per- 
haps of more consequence than any 
of the many little shirt waist ac- 
cessories, these, too, require consid- 
eration and careful selection, for the 
entire effect of the costume may be 
spoiled by an inappropriate collar or 
badly fitting belt. 


Graduate—It is not considered 
good form for a young girl to send 
her card to a man under any cir- 
cumstances. uf you are going to an- 
other city to visit and wish to let 
your friends know your address, it 
would seem best to tell your hostess 
soon after your arrival that you 
would like to have these friends call 
to see you. You can then write 
short notes to those you know well, 
mentioning that you are in town on 
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Subscriber.—As you say you are 
stout it is most advisable that you 
should have your gowns made as 


simply as possible. Avoid much 
trimming, very light colors and 
horizontal lines. Have your skirts 


made as long as possible, but very 
full around the bottom. Then all 
your bodices and waists should be 
made with the long dip in front and 
worn over the skirt, completed with 
pointed, flat narrow black velvet 
belts. 


Mabel.—The soft rosettes that are 
known by the very plebeian name of 
“cabbage” rosette are still fashionable 
for the front of the corsage and are 
made of ribbon four inches in width. 
The shower rosette is more fashion- 
able still and is made ort ribbon half 
an inch wide. It is draped into 
loops of different length with a tiny 
bow tied in the center of each, and 
a very full rosette is placed at the 
top. Tulle bows are worn in front 
and in back of the neck with equal 
preference, although if one chooses 
one for the back none is worn in 
front, and vice versa. They are also 
worn in the coiffure. 


Ethel C.—I would advise you to 
use a good cold cream. In the case 
of sunburn the oil of the skin is dried 
up and what is needed is a renewal 
of this nourishment. It is, there- 
fore, a good preventive of the effects 
of continued burning by the sun to 
cover the face and arms thoroughly 
at night with some good emollient. 
A slight coat of tan is not at all ob- 
jectionable, but some complexions 
burn so deeply that it takes a long 
time for the skin to be restored. 
If you have a very thin skin, ex- 
posure to the sun will sometimes 
leave a permanent redness; it is this 
sort of sun burn that should be 
guarded against. A simple way is to 
supply every night the loss of mois- 
ture which exposure to the sun’s heat 
has created during the day. 







THE LADIES’ FRIEND. 
HOPKINS’ BLEACHING GLOVES. 
Made from select glove stock in Black, Wine, 
Tan and Chocolate. Just the thing for House- 
cleaning, Gardening, Driving, Wheeling, Outing, 
Golf, etc. Give size of kid glove worn. Write 





for terms to Agenta. 
HOPKINS GLOVE ©0.,37 Apollo, Cincinnati, 0. 


We Want Ladies 


EVERYWHERE TO 

Sect Our BRAUTIFUL 

A Petticoats and Solid Comfort 
6 Walking Skirts 


Exclusive territory—handsome profit 
Write for catalogues and particulars 
PARIS SKIRT CO. 
135 Visduct, Cleveland, Ohio 


Madam Hunt’s Millinery School 


Room 42, Kranz Bupe., 78 State Street, Chicago. 
Endorsed by the leading houses as the best Millinery 
School in the city. Instruction given to Milliners as 
well as beginners. Orders taken. Work guaranteed. 















A BLESSING TO CHILDREN. 


The Medicated CROUP Necklace or Amulet. 


The great scourge of child life, 
Croup, has been deprived of its 
terrors by this wonderful little 
discovery. It is the only safe- 
guard known. Itis worn next 
the skin, forming a medicated 
barrier and close protection to 
the croup centre. Itisclean, 
pleasant and sure pre- 
ventive. Theoriginator never 
intended to make money from 
its sale and the small sum asked 
but covers cost of making and 
mailing. 

Price, 50c. and 25c. 

Our Medicated Pillow Pad 
quickly relieves Hay Fever, Grippe and Asthma. 

For Sale by Druggists or 


MEDICATED CROUP NECKLACE CO., Goshen, Ind. 


S The Latest Fad in a Tucked Petticoat. Fine ¢ 


Black Mercerized Satteen. Only $1.75 postpaid 
, . teey. To introduce this new tuck- 
FIT FOR A Qu EEN. ed underskirt we are offer- 
ing them fora limited time. 
Sent postpaid .to any part 
of the U. 8. for price stated. 
We are one of the largest 
skirt manufacturers in the 
United States and make this 
our special New Year offer 
and guarantee every skirt to 
be worth $2.50. This beauty 
skirt has a,.J2-in. bias flounce 
trimmed with two 4-inch 
tucked ruffles and is bound 
with the fine waterproof 
binding. Best Agency gar- 
ments ever made; 30 differ- 
ent styles, pleatings, ruffles, 
tuckings, etc. Latest designs 
and patterns. Our line con- 
sists of Petticoats, Walking 
Skirts, Corsets, Waists, Belts, 
Dressing Sacques, etc. Pet- 
» 7 ticoats in fine black mercer- 
Stock No. 82. o ized chambray, linen, mer- 
Lengths 38, 40, 42. corized moreens, satins and 
silks. Prices from 75c. to $5.00 each. Agents wanted 
everywhere. Order a sample at once. Also our Grand 
Freeg Retail Guide with beautiful cuts and whole- 
sale price lists to agents sent FREE on application. 
Immense Sellers. Money Makers, Address 


IMPERIAL SKIRT CO., Jackson, Mich, 




















a visit to Mrs. So- 
and-So, mention- 
ing the duration 
of your stay, and 
be glad to 
have them call. 
You should be 
particular to have 
them meet your 
hostess the first 
time they call. 
Mrs. T. B.— 
Sleeves of elbow 
length are used 
only in dressy af- 
ternoon and eve- 
ning gowns and 
then always with 
long gloves meet- 
ing the sleeves. ee See 
The habit of wear- 
ing these short-cut 
sleeves upon ll 
occasions and with 
the most inappro- 


will 


Lengths: 38, 


39, 49, 41, 42, 43 inches. 


Colors: Black, Heliotrope, Old Rose, 
Blue and Green. 


Our fam us SILE-E Underskirt. 


SENT, WITH PRIVILEGE 


Are You Wearin 
SILK-E Stockings 


| NOT, we offer to send you, for a short time, a sample pair post 


upon receipt of 30 cents in 
have the appearance of silk, but wear much better; do not fade 


Stockings 


age pi 
stage stamps or coin. Our SILK-E 


in washing, and cost only a small fraction of the price which has to be paid 
for real silk hosiery. These stockings are manufactured in open-lace work, 
also plain, for both men and women, and we 
furnish them in the standard colors and in 


all the regular sizes. 


Are You Wearing ¥ 


SILH-E 


UndersKirts? 


For a limited time we are offering our 
$5.00 SILK-E Underskirts at the specially low 


— of $2.50 delivered. 
i 


These skirts rustle 


ke silk skirts and have all the appearance 
of silk skirts, but last twice as long and 


fit particularly well over the hips. 
They are made with three rows of 
full ruffies and one row of fancy 
cord on each ruffle; pointed and 


gathered ruching running from top ruffles to 


the heading of same, and cut with a very wide 
flare, making a most satisfactory skirt in every 
particular and filling a long-felt want. You 
practically rec.ive « sux underskirt when you order a SILK-E. The effect 
that a SILK-E Skirt creates under a summer skirt is most pleasing, and lends a 
handsome finish to both light and dark-colored garments. Order at once. 

OF EXAMINATION, ANYWHERE C. 0. D. $2.50 EXPRESS PAID. 


Our famous 
SILK-F Stockings. 





Satisfaction Guaranteed 


94 save collection charges tf you send cash with order 


The above offers are made solely for the purpose of better introducing our goods, and if you take advantage 


of same you will be sure of having received a real bargain. 








priate gowns is a 
sad breach against 
the rules of good 
taste. 
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Ghe SILH-E MFG. CO., 1743 PARK ROW BLDG, New York 
Originators and Sole Distributers of SILK:E Skirts. 


AGENTS WANTED. 





Please mention PIcTORIAL REVIEW when writing to advertisers. 
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OUR WORKTABLE. 
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CROCHETED SILK SHAWL, WITH HAIR- 
PIN BORDER. 


LORENCE Shetland silk floss, cream white, 
is used for this pretty shawl, which may 
be used for either a head or shoulder 
wrap. The light, dainty shawls are most 
fittingly called “veranda shawls,” for they 

are the nicest wraps possible for summer evenings 
when a slight protection is needed. 

Begin with center of shawl, 4 ch., join to form 
a ring, * 3 ch., catch under ring with one s. c., 
and repeat three times from *; make 1 ch., catch 
in back of next loop of 3 ch., take out hook, put 
through middle of center st. of 3 ch., draw 
through, drop the st. and work off. This leaves 
you at the top of the loop to begin with the next 
round. Three ch., catch with a slip st. in the 
same st, started from, 3 ch., 1 s. c. in middle st. 
of 3 ch., then 3 ch. again, catch in the same stitch 
for widening. Then 3 ch., catch in the next loop, 
3 ch., catch in the same loop, 7 ch., catch in the 
next loop, 3 ch., catch in the same st., continue 
in this way, being careful to always widen in the 
same st. at each of the four corners by working 
twice in one loop, and between the corners sim- 
ply work one in each loop. Continue until you 
have 27 rows, then make one row of windovers 
made in this way: Chain 2, wind the silk around 
the tip of the finger five times, pass the hook un- 
der the windover and fasten with a s. c., 2 ch., 1 
s. c. in middle of next 3 ch., 2 ch., 1 windover, 
2 ch., fasten in middle of next 3 ch., continue 
all the way around, making 2 windovers in each 
corner. 

Next round: 1 s. c. in top of windover, 3 ch., 
I s. c. in next windover, and repeat all around. 

Next round: 3 ch. 1 s. c. in middle of next 
3 ch., 3 ch. 1 s. c. in next 3 ch., and repeat to 
the corner. Then make 3 ch., 1 s. c. in the same 
st. This forms the corner. Repeat for two more 
rounds. Do not cut the thread. 

The border is made in hairpin work. Make 28 
wheels as follows, with a wire in the form of the 
hairpin 2% inches wide. Each wheel consists of 
45 loops of hairpin work. Join both ends with 
Make one long stitch, catch 45 loops 
Thread over needle, draw 


slip stitches. 
on one side on hook. 


together all the loops on hook, close with a slip 
Then cut and fasten silk. This completes 


stitch. 





CROCHETED SILK SHAWL. 


one wheel. Join the wheels to the center, com- 
mencing on a corner with 2 ch., catch 3 loops of 
the wheel with 1 s. c, 2 ch., Is. c. in next 3 ch., 


2 ch., catch 3 loops of the wheel in 1 s. c., 2 ch., 


PICTORIAL REVIEW. 


the wheel with 1 s. c., 2 ch. 1 s. c. in next 3 ch., 
2 ch., catch 3 loops of the wheel with 1 s. c, 2 
ch., I s. c. in next 3 ch., 2 ch., catch next 3 loops 
in the wheel with 1 s. c., 2 ch., I s. c. in s. c. be- 
tween 3 ch., 2 ch., catch 3 loops of the second 
wheel, 2 ch., 1 s. c, in next 3 ch., and repeat all 
around fastening all of the 28 wheels in the way 
mentioned above. This gives 7 wheels to each 
side. Now make 3 ch., catch first three loops of 
the wheel with 1 s. c., 3 ch., catch next 3 loops 
with one s. c., repeat eight times more; 2 ch., 
catch one loop of foundation at the fifth or last 
loop where first wheel is joined to the foundation, 
catch in top of loop of second wheel and close 
with 1 s. c, 2 ch., catch 3 loops of the second 
wheel, 1 ch., catch in the middle of 3ch. Between 
the loops of the first wheel, 1 ch., catch 3 loops 
of the second wheel, 3 ch., 3 loops of the second 
wheel, and repeat all around. After having joined 
every wheel in this way to the next, fasten silk in 
the middle of 3 ch., 3 ch. and 1 s. c. in same st., 
1 ch., 1 s. c. in the middle of next ch., 3 ch., I 
s. c, in the same st., repeat twice more, I ch., 
join to 3 ch. of next wheel, 3 ch., 1 s. c. in same 
st., 3 ch. Is. c. in next 3 ch, 3 ch, I s. c. in 
same st. Repeat this all around. This forms a 
picot. There should be seven picots to each 
wheel. This finishes the shawl. 





CARNATION CENTERPIECE DESIGN No. S16E. 


Materials: Four ounces Florence Shetland 
silk floss. This silk is furnished in a variety of 
shades as follows: Pink, light blue, white, old 
rose, nile green, lavender, yellow, gray, scarlet, 
garnet and black. Price, 50 cents 
per ounce, 


es se 
BACHELOR PILLOW DESIGN 
No. LT. 1574A. 

This pillow is ostensibly for bach- 
elors, young or old. The design is 
tinted on a buff ticking and the back 
of the pillow is made of colored 
duck. 

From a corucob pipe worked 
in long and short stitch with Cor- 
ticelli Roman floss, brown 525.9, 
526, §27, 528, 529, come wreaths 
of smoke, which form first the 
hair, then the faces of three mem- 
ory maidens. The smoke is tinted in gray and 
worked in long, conforming lines of Roman floss, 
gray 830, 840, 841, 842. The faces are outlined 
with flesh tint, using Filo silk, pink, 104 and have 
brown or blue eyes. Around the lettering in 
green is couched a thread of rope silk, green 
664 and 665. 

A bunch of old letters is tied with blue ribbon 
worked solidly with Roman floss, 519, 520, 521 
and outlined with Japanese gold thread. The 
American Beauty Rose is worked in Roman floss, 
128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 133, and the leaves and 
stems in 662, 663, 664, 665. For the cigarette 
white 615 is used and for the cigar brown 526. 
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I s. c. in next 3 ch., 2 ch., and catch 3 loops of 








The cigar shows a tip of red 539 and the cigarette 
one of brown 526. Blue 519, 520, 521 and red 539, 
540, 541 are used for outlining the chips. The 
dice are worked solidly in satin stitch with white 


BACHELOR PILLOW DESIGN No. LT 1574 A. 


615 and the dots are made with black French 
knots. The tobacco pouch is worked up from the 
bottom with deep long and short stitch, using 
brown 525.8, 525.9, 526. The ruffle is worked 
solidly in these colors, and a lining effect of red 
satin is given by working solidly in 539, 540, 541. 
A rope cord, which combines many colors, fastens 
this pouch. The cartouch has yellow scrolls of 
743.6, inclosing a network of white. 

This completes the work on the pillow top. 
The edge may be finished either with a heavy 
silk cord or a fancy ribbon ruffle. 

Materials: Cortecelli Roman floss, 1 skein 
each 128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 133, 519, 520, 521, 
525.8, 525.9, 526, 527, 528, 520, 539, 540, 541, O15, 
662, 663, 664, 665, 743.6, 839, 840, 841, 842. Corti- 
celli Filo silk, 1 skein 104. One skein Japanese 
gold thread. Stamped top and back of this de- 
sign 24 x 48 inches will be supplied for 50 cents 
and can be forwarded by mail to any address. 


st Ft SF 


CARNATION CENTERPIECE, DESIGN 
No. 836 E. 


The carnation is a most beautiful subject for 
silk embroidery, and, as the flower is so familiar 
and so easily obtained in all localities, there is but 
little excuse for the monstrosities so often seen. 

The border is worked in buttonhole stitch with 
Corticelli Persian floss, white 615, outlined on the 
inner edge of the scrolls with green 663. The 
lines which form a square with its corners touch- 
ing the scrolls of the border are also outlined with 
green 663, and the space between them filled with 
cross stitch in white 615. 

In a design of this sort it is a pretty idea to 
work some of the flowers in pink and others in 
red. For the pink flowers use Corticelli Filo 534, 
535, 536, 536.3, and for the red flowers use shades 
537, 538, 539, 540. There is one point which must 
be observed in embroidering the carnation, and 
that is to keep each and every petal distinct. The 
outline must be preserved, as this crispness is half 
the beauty of the flower. The depth of the flower 
is generally the darkest, and the petals which are 
in strongest light are in the foreground, and 
should be worked in the lightest shades. 

For the leaves and stems shades of green 661, 
663, and 665 are used. The stems are prettiest 
worked in solid tapestry stitch and the leaves in 
satin stitch. The leaves twist and curl in various 
directions, so that the study of light and shade 
is made very interesting. The calyxes, too, are 
worthy of special study, as they are characteristic 
of the flower, green 663 may be used in the calyx 
proper, while the supporting cup is worked in a 
lighter shade. 

The necessary materials are as follows: Corti- 
celli Filo silk, 1 skein each 534, 535, 536, 536.3, 
537, 538, 539. 540, 661, 663, 665. Corticelli Per- 
sian floss, 6 skeins 615; 2 skeins 663. This de- 
sign stamped on linen can be furnished in differ- 
ent sizes as follows: Nine-inch size, 12 cents; 
12-inch size, 15 cents; 18-inch size, 30 cents; 22- 
inch size, 40 cents. Wash silk for working the 
22-inch size will cost 80 cents extra sent by mail. 
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DESCRIPTION 
OF PLATES. 


FSPISISTTITTTITITIGPy 


Patterns of all garments illustrated in 
PICTORIAL REVIEW may be obtained only 
rom the AMERICAN FASHION COMPANY, 
453 Broadway, New York “yA at the prices 
juoted. Mail orders must accompanied 
by cash or postal orders. Also kindly state 
if lining is wanted. 


HANDSOME CALLING GOWN. 
(Illustrated on front cover.) 
Gown of blue veiling, the waist 
handsomely trimmed with corded 
tucks and inset bands of embroidery. 
The skirt is trimmed to match the 
waist. Velvet straps complete the 
garniture. Pattern, waist, $1.50; skirt, 
Cut to measure, 50 cents ex- 

tra each. 


Mreeseses 


$1.50. 


SOIREE GOWNS OF NET AND 
CREPE DE CHINE. 
(Illustrated on page 4.) 

Fig. 867. Handsome gown of pale- 
blue crépe de chine. The waist is made 
in bolero effect and is handsomely 
trimmed with embroidery and lace 
appliqué. It opens over a vest of 
black chiffon decorated at the top 
with a large chiffon bow. The elbow 
sleeves are completed with deep epau- 


lettes. The skirt is made in flounce 
effect, alternate flounces being 
trimmed to match. Pattern, waist, 
$1.00; skirt, $1.25. Cut to measure, 


50 cents extra each, 

Fig. 868. Gown of pink Liberty 
silk, the décolleté blouse waist being 
trimmed with a network of steel and 
jet bead embroidery, while black taf- 
feta with steel and jet embroidery is 
Over the shoulders 
The upper 
part of the skirt is trimmed to match 
the waist and the lower part flares out 
into a full and fashionable flounce. 
Pattern, waist, $1.00; skirt, $1.00. Cut 
to measure, 50 cents extra each. 


used as appliqué. 
are strings of jet beads. 


Fig. 869. Gown of white gauze 
embroidered with small black dots; 
waist and skirt are trimmed with 


ruffles and black Chantilly lace ap- 
pliqué is placed as indicated, also 
forming the finish of the décolleté. 
The girdle is of pale-blue panne and 
is cut high enough to have the upper 
edge concealed by the lower ruffle of 
the waist. Pattern, waist, $1.50; 
skirt, $1.50. Cut to measure, 50 cents 
extra each. 


THE LATEST THING IN FOU- 
LARD. 
(Illustrated on page 6.) 

Fig. 870. Frock of satin foulard, 
tucked in festoons, and trimmed with 
black Chantilly lace in festoons, the 
lower edge being finished by tiny 
ruffle of écru Mechlin. Deep yoke of 
mousseline in vertical tucks, with 
Mechlin edging and inserting. Straps 
of narrow velvet ribbon and little 
jeweled buckles. New sleeve. Pat- 
tern, skirt, $1.50; blouse, $1.50. Cut 
to measure, 50 cents extra each. 

Fig. 871. Frock of foulard, laid 
in verticalstucks, gores of skirt being 


covered with appliqué trimming in ~ 


medallion pattern, with effect of con- 
tinuation on blouse. Flounce of hor- 
izontally tucked material, under flar- 
ing upper portion, edged and orna- 
mented by medallions of lace framed 
in satin folds joined by fagotting. 
Panel front formed in same way. 
These ornaments are arranged to 
form postillion, draped revers and 
edge of yoke, which is of two shades 
of plain Liberty satin, joined by fa- 
gotting. New puffed sleeve. Pat- 
tern, skirt, $1.50; blouse, $1.50. Cut 
to measure, 50 cents extra each, 

Fig. 872. Gown of satin finished 
crépe, tucked in groups, forming 
point in front. The edge of the skirt 
is encrusted with appliqué, forming 
Vandykes, which also forms shallow 
hip yoke. Tucked blouse, vest effect, 
outlined with guipure appliqué, which 
also outlines diamonds edging guip- 
yoke, inlaid with black lace. 
Double puffed sleeve. - Pattern, skirt, 
$1.25; blouse, $1.00. Cut to measure, 
50 cents extra each. 


ure 


ELEGANT VISITING OR CAR- 
RIAGE GOWNS. 
(Illustrated on page 8.) 

Fig. 903. Visiting gown of pale- 
gray crépe de skirt is 
made with a plaited panel front, and 
the flounce is arranged in clusters of 
the garniture consists of 
The waist 


chine; the 


side plaits; 
appliqué and embroidery. 
is made with a bolero and the dainty 
The 


are 


bolero is cut without a collar. 
sleeves as the bolero 
corded; undersleeve of white chiffon. 
Pattern, waist, $1.00; skirt, $1.00. Cut 
to measure, 50 cents extra each. 
Fig. 904. Visiting gown of biscuit 
cloth. The skirt is cut with triple 
flounce effect and plain panel front. 
The bolero is arranged in box plaits 
and is mounted on a tucked yoke. 
The collar trimming is cut with deep 
points that apparently hold down the 


well as 


box plaits. The sleeves are com- 
pleted with chiffon puffs. Trimming 
ot appliqué embroidery. Pattern, 
waist, $1.00; skirt, $1.00. Cut to 


measure, 50 cents extra each, 

Fig. 905. Visiting gown of ladies’ 
cloth. The skirt has a corded front 
and the back is made with a flounce 
effect; the garniture consists of nar- 
row velvet straps. The blouse waist 
is entirely corded and is trimmed 
with a bretelle collar and bishop tabs ; 
the narrow vest is of contrasting color 
trimmed with appliqué and velvet. 


Stock collar and sleeve puffs of white 
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mousseline de soie. The belt is 
trimmed with three rows of velvet 
ribbon. Pattern, waist, $1.00; skirt, 
$1.00. Cut to measure, 50 cents extra 
each.. 


JAUNTY TAILOR-MADES FOR 
FALL’ WEAR. 
(Illustrated on page 10.) 

Fig. 1041.. Cloth gown made with 
short open jacket having broad- 
shoulder effect with piping. The re- 
vers and coat collar as well as the 
cuffs are of peau de ‘soie stitched with 
white. The panel front of the skirt 
is outlined with two corded folds of 
peau de soie and the three narrow 
ruffles at the sides and back are piped 
with the same. . Pattern, jacket, $1.50; 
skirt, $1.50. Cut to measure, 50 cents 

extra ‘each. 

Fig. 1042. Gown of pale tan broad- 
cloth, made with a short Eton having 
Directoire front; the revers are of 
peau de soie faced with embroidered 
batiste and all the edges are orna- 
mented with stitching. The skirt is 
cut with a yoke and shows the fash- 
ionable flaring effect at the bottom. 
The fulness in back is arranged in 
Pat 
Cut 


plaits held down with a strap. 
tern, jacket, $1.50; skirt, $1.50. 
to measure, 50 cents extra each. 


IDEAS IN SILK SKIRTS. 
(Illustrated on page 12.) 

Fig. 205. Dress skirt of black peau 
trimmed 


NEW 


de soie with vertical rows 
of velvet ribbon; around the bottom 
silk ruffles headed with 
velvet long Van- 
dykes run from the edge to the top 
of the ruffles. Pattern, $1.50. Cut 
to measure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. 206. Dress skirt of peau de 
taffeta, with 
narrow ruffle and headed with a band 
Mechlin inserting. Run 


ning in vertical rows are bands of 


are narrow 


ribbon, and lace 


soie or flounce edged 


of cream 


narrow lace inserting threaded with 
velvet ribbon which is arranged in 
loops at the bottom. Pattern, $1.50. 
Cut to measure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. 207. Dress skirt of taffeta and 
lace, the taffeta being tucked and cut 
in apron effect, edged with lace in- 
serting. The flounce is of cream lace 
trimmed with narrow velvet ribbon 
and edged with a mousseline ruching. 
Pattern, $1.50. Cut to measure, 50 
cents extra. 

Fig. 208. Dress skirt of black taf- 
feta, tucked in pin tucks; front panel 
and narrow ruffles at sides of white 






mousseline de soie; the panel is out- 
lined with lace inserting which is also 
used for the yoke; two flat folds of 
taffeta stitched only at the upper edge 
finish the yoke. Pattern, $1.50. Cut 
to measure, 50 cents extra. 


Fig. 209. Handsome net. skirt, 
trimmed in panel and yoke effect 
with cream lace; the fashionable 


flounce effect is gained by a trimming 
of cream lace ruffles headed by three 
rows of velvet ribbon of graduated 
width. Around the edge of the skirt 
is a ruching 

and a narrow 
runs directly in 
panel front. 


of cream mousseline, 
black ribbon 

the center of the 
Pattern, $1.50. Cut to 
measure, 50 cents extra. 


velvet 


GOWNS OF LAWN AND 
LARD. 

(Illustrated on page 14.) 

Fig. goo. 

batiste. 


FOU 


Gown of white dotted 
The skirt is tucked length 
wise and springs out into a flounce 
which is embroidered at the edge, a 
the skirt, 
which shows the same arrangement 
as the upper part. The jacket shows 
the “coffee coat” effect 
laid in side plaits with long tab effect 


second flounce finishing 


new and is 


on the fronts. The trimming con 
sists of embroidered batiste medal 
lions and an embroidered yoke. The 


elbow sleeves are tucked and trimmed 
with medallions and ruffles. Pattern, 
coat, $1.00; skirt, $1.00. 
ure, 50 cents extra each. 
Fig. gor. 


Cut to meas 


Gown of porcelain blue 


mercerized linen; the blouse waist 
has a plaited front, and the yoke is 
embroidered with white dots, the 
ruffle that edges it being scalloped 
and embroidered with white. Deep 
turned back cuffs complete the sleeves 
which show a slight fulness where 


they join the cuff. The latest novelty 


is shown in the skirt which is made 
with five flounces, each prettily scal 
and embroidered. 
$1.00; skirt, $1.00 


measure, 50 cents extra each. 


loped Pattern, 


waist, Cut to 

Fig. 902. Gown of pearl-gray fou 
lard The 
skirt is made with a panel front and 


figured «with dark-gray. 


is cut with a flounce which shows a 
new plaited effect divided by narrow 
velvet The 


coat” is made with box plaits and the 


ribbon straps. “coffee 
collar is of velvet or taffeta with em 
The 


decorated 


broidery. front as well as the 


sleeves are with bows of 


foulard and the wide girdle may be 
(Continued on page 41.) 
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THE GREAT SYRIAN REMEDY 


Neck, Arms, or other parts of the 
gratifying 


DESTROYER- 


BEYARA 


BEWARA has been in universal use for years in Syria, Asia, where certain re- eS 


iy ligious customs require the hair to be extirpated from the body. 


Beyarsa is pre- 


from the Syrian formule by a veteran chemist, and is now offered for the 


i pared 
relief of those in this country who are troubled with superfluous hair on Face, 
body. In no case does Beyars produce more | 
results than where everything else has failed. | 


Beyara is the only substitute for Electrolysis. 





The first person from each community who writes us can obtain FREE oa large 
'/ 7 treatise on Superfiuous Hair, and a 


Full Size Package of Beyara FREE. 


Don’t delay in writing to us. Be the first from your locality. Attractive Terms 
Agents. Ladies only. 
THE BEYARA CO., 238 Albany Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 



































Please mention PIcTORIAL REVIEW when writing to advertisers. 
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USEFUL AND TIMELY RECIPES AND 
: SUGGESTIONS. 


Edited by LIA RAND, author of the “Philosophy of Cooking,” etc. 
FSTTSISSISSIFSITFTTITTTTTTTTSTTS SST SSTTTSTSITTSTIOP 
JELLIES AND MARMALADE (JAMS). 


HE vessels used for preserving should never 
be used for anything else. If anything 
greasy were cooked in one it would spoil 
the jelly or jam. Take care no soup or 
roast pot is on the range while the pre- 

serving kettle is there. The fumes would spoil 
the preserve, and the recipe would be found fault 
with. Avoid rainy days in boiling preserves or 
jellies. They never succeed, as the dampness 
prevents their jellying. Buy always good ripe 
fruit for preserving. It is false economy to make 
it out of poor fruit, the yield is not so large and 
the flavor will be found wanting. To make good 
jelly it is most important to have a good bag of 
flannel, cone shaped, wash and dry the bag before 
using. Never press the fruit hard, if you want 
clear jelly; let it run off, hanging the bag up and 
letting the drops drip into a china bowl. To a 
pint of juice, calculate a pound of sugar; 
meanwhile put the juice into the preserving kettle 
and boil twenty minutes; then put the sugar into 
the oven to heat; it must be so hot that you can- 
not bear your hand in it. After the juice has 
boiled for twenty minutes pour in the heated 
sugar, stirring all the time with a new wooden 
spoon. Boil up once and the jelly is ready; have 
the glasses in a pan of hot water, fill them as 
quickly as possible and let them remain uncovered 
until jelly is formed. Pour paraffine over it and 
keep in a dry closet. To make jams allow to 
every pound of large well selected fruit three- 
quarters of a*pound of sugar; let both simmer 
away, stirring often to prevent burning. It will 
take three to four hours to boil the jam. 


Currant Jelly. 

Put the berries, stem and all, in a stone jar; 
set this in a kettle of tepid water, and put it on 
to boil. Allow it to boil until the fruit is mashed 
to pieces. Strain; put in the bag a cupful at the 
time and squeeze dry. Then measure the juice 
and allow a pound of granulated sugar to a pint 
of juice, and proceed as advised above. 


Raspberry and Currant Felly. 

To two parts of red raspberry, put one of red 
currants, and proceed as with other berry jelly. 
This jelly is especially nice to be served with 
venison, and used for cake. 


Grape Jelly. 
This is made like the currant jelly. Dark 
grapes should be chosen; catawba grapes also 
make a nice colored jelly. 


Wild Cherry and Currant Fellyp. 
Take two pounds of wild cherries, stones and 
stems, to one pound of red currants and proceed 
to make it as the plain currant jelly. This jelly 


is very appropriate for invalids, as it is highly 
medicinal as well as palatable. 


Blackberry Jelly. 


Is made the same way as currant jelly, but it 
will never be as firm as jelly made of more tart 
berries. 

Upple Jelly. 

Wipe the apples, tart ones are best, cut in eight 
pieces, leaving on the skin and seeds. Put them 
in a preserving kettle and cover the fruit with 
some white wine and water; boil until very soft. 
Let the juice drip over night into a bowl, measure 
the juice next day and to each pint of juice allow 
a pound of sugar. Let the juice boil twenty min- 
utes, skim well, add to six pints of juice the 
juices of two lemons. Have the sugar hot, pour 
into the apple juice and allow it to boil up a few 
times. Have the glasses hot and fill them at once. 
Orange and apple juice make a delicious jelly, 
and so does quince and apple. 


Crab Apple Felly. 
Use Siberian crab and make the jelly as above. 
Omit the lemon juice and the wine, as the Siber- 
ian crab apple is very tart and needs no flavoring. 


Quince Jelly. 

Get fifty large quinces, out of them you can 
get jelly and marmalade, the cost will be small, 
the result satisfactory. Peel, cut and core the 
fruit, cut each into eight pieces. Boil the peel and 
kernels in as little water as possible, to a pulp 
and strain through a jelly bag. Boil the cut-up 
quinces separately with as little water as possible 
until very soft. Strain through a jelly bag and 
mix the two juices together; measure and pro- 
ceed to make the jelly as advised above. Weigh 
the pieces of quinces, and allow to every pound 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar. Boil until 
it is a jam, fill the glasses and thus you have 
jelly and jam. The jam is nice to spread on 
bread for tea or for the childrer’s table. 


Beach Selly. 

Pare, stone and slice some good juicy peaches. 
Crack one-third of the kernels and put all in a 
stone jar. Place the jar in a pot of boiling water, 
stirring from time to time until the fruit is well 
broken. Strain, and to every pint of peach juice 
add the juice of a lemon. Put the juice to boil for 
twenty minutes, and proceed as with the other 
jellies. This jelly is very good for jelly cake. 


Peacb and Apricots Marmalade. 

Take half and half of fine ripe fruit. Pour hot 
water over them, so to skin them easily, cut in 
pieces and weigh them. To every pound of fruit 
allow one pound of granulated sugar. Clear the 
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sugar and boil to a syrup; pour in the fruit and 
boil over a hot, quick fire. Add a little spice, also 
the kernels of the fruit, which always gives a 
good flavor. Cook until all is a pulp, stirring 
often to prevent burning. Almost all marmalades 
are made in the same way. The English call 
them jams, the French confiture, the Germans 
mus. : 


Blackberry Marmalade. 


Get the large Lawton berries, they have fewer 
seeds. To every pound of berries aliow one 
pound of sugar; let both simmer together until 
the berries are soft and well mashed. Stir often to 
prevent burning. When done boiling mix in a 
little currant jelly, it gives the marmalade a good 
flavor. 


TriopMarmalade. 

Raspberries, Currants and Black Cherries. 

Allow only half a pound of sugar to each pound 
of fruit. Clear the sugar and put in the fruit in 
the boiling syrup. Wash the raspberries, stem 
the currants, and pit the cherries carefully. Break 
half of the cherry stones and add the kernels, 
also some powdered cinnamon. Boil until all is 
soft and well amalgamated. 


Gooseberry Marmalade. 


Gooseberries are sour, therefore allow pound 
of sugar to pound of fruit. Proceed as above. 


Strawberry Marmalade. 


Select for this the largest berry to be had. The 
large berries have fewer seeds. To one pound 
add three-quarters of a pound of sugar. Clear 
the sugar, put in the fruit, stir at intervals, tak- 
ing care that the strawberries do not lose their 
color by cooking over too hot a fire. 


et Se SF 
VARIOUS RECIPES OF INTEREST. 


Chicken Patties. 


Roll out a pound of light puff paste, half an 
inch in thickness; cut it into rounds with a 
cake cutter two inches in diameter; press a small 
cutter, one inch in diameter on each round, one- 
fourth of an inch deep. Place them on a but- 
tered tin, brush a light beaten egg over them 
and bake in a quick oven. When done remove 
the center and a little of the inside. While the 
shells are baking make the filling. Cut up the 
white meat of a cooked cold chicken into neat 
small pieces. Put into a saucepan half a pint 
each of clear chicken broth and cream, one ounce 
of butter in small pieces that have been rolled in 
flour, salt and pepper and a verv little nutmeg. 
Place the saucepan on the range where it will 
simmer nearly to boiling point; then remove and 
let it cool a few minutes, beat up the yolks of 
two eggs with a half teaspoon of flour moistened 
with cold milk. Pour this into the saucepan and 
place near the fire until it thickens, then add 
the chicken and heat it through. Fill the patty 
shells neatly with the mixture and serve hot on 
inaividual plates. In the same way all kinds of 
patties can be made, veal, sweetbreads, calf’s 
brains, mushrooms, oysters and all kinds of fish. 


Veal Cutlet Saute, witb Puree of Carrots. 


Select a veal cutlet from the thick part of. the 
leg. beat it well and brown it in a little hot but- 
ter. Boil two dozen young carrots for half an 
hour in water slightly salted; mash them fine, rub 
them through a sieve and season with salt and 
pepper and two ounces of good butter. Cover the 
bottom of a hot dish with the carrot purée, place 
the cutlet on top and serve. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATES, 
(Continued from page 39.) 

ier of taffeta or velvet. Pattern, 
$1.00; skirt, $1.00. Cut to 

sure, 50 cents extra each. 


{ANDSOME SILK WAISTS. 
(Illustrated on page 16.) 

Fig. 580. Waist of dotted mous- 

ine trimmed in bolero effect with 
narrow velvet ribbon. The revers as 
well as the tabs in front are of scar- 
let silk trimmed with lace and edged 
with narrow velvet ribbon. 
lace collar completes the trimming. 
The sleeves are decidedly novel, con- 
sisting of a series of puffs tied with 
velvet ribbon. Pattern, $1.50. Cut to 
measure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. 581. Waist of dotted mous- 
seline, with the vest tucked in yoke 
effect at the top and bordered at each 
side with a band of écru Mechlin in- 
serting. Over the shoulders are triple 
bretelles of plain mousseline edged 
with narrow velvet ribbon, and wider 
velvet ribbon is tied into a loose bow 
in front. The sleeves, of dotted net, 
are tucked at the top, and the lower 
part is of lace, decorated with a vel- 
vet bow. Pattern, $1.50. Cut to 
measure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. 582. Waist of embroidered 
Liberty satin, the vest being com- 
posed at the top of bands of plain 
Liberty satin joined by fagotting, and 
the lower part trimmed with lace. A 
transparent lace collar completes the 
neck. On the fronts are handsome 
incrusted lace ornaments and the 
sleeves are composed of triple puffs. 
Pattern, $1.50. Cut to measure, 50 
cents extra. 

Fig. 583. Waist of black point 
d‘esprit made with a round yoke 
trimmed with narrow velvet ribbon. 
The yoke is bordered with point 
d’esprit ruffles which extend down 
either side of the vest in jabot effect. 
At the elbow the sleeves are trimmed 
with narrow ruffles matching those 
on the yoke. Pattern, $1.50. Cut to 
measure, 50 cents extra. 


ATTRACTIVE SUMMER TEA 
GOWNS. 
(Illustrated on page 18.) 

Fig. 547. Tea gown of mercerized 
batiste made with triple flounce ef- 
fect and Watteau back. The flounces 
are tucked in groups at the edge and 
bordered with lace. The panel front 
is of plaited batiste. The tea gown 
is cut without a collar and the cape 
cellar is decorated with tucks and 
lace. The elbow sleeves have vertical 
pin-tucks and are completed with two 
lace ruffles in addition to a velvet 
bow. Around the waist is a velvet 
ribbon belt. Pattern, tea gown, $1.50. 
Cut to measure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. 548. Tea gown of pale-blue 
China silk made with a Watteau back 
and trimmed with vertical bands of 
velvet ribbon ending in bowknots. 
The yoke is of lace insertion trimmed 
with interlaced velvet ribbon, and the 
large turndown collar, which is 
tucked diagonally, is trimmed with 
velvet ribbon and edged with lace. 
The sleeves are tucked at the top and 
are completed with lace ruffles, Pat- 


A large . 


tern, tea gown, $1.50. Cut to meas- 
ure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. 549. Tea gown of China silk 
made in princess effect; the bodice 
part is arranged in fine tucks, and the 
panel front, which extends around the 
bottom in the form of a full flounce, 
shows several rows of shirring; the 
trimming consists of three rows of 
narrow velvet ribbon dotted with 
round lace medallions, and a fichu 
effect of soft silk edged with lace, 
completes the neck. The elbow 
sleeves are trimmed with lace. Pat- 
tern, tea gown, $1.50. Cut to meas- 
ure, 50 cents extra. 


ADVANCE STYLES IN 
NEL WAISTS. 
(Illustrated on page 20.) 

Fig. 462. Flannel waist fastening 
under a double fly front and trimmed 
with scrolls of dark braid. The 
sleeves are gathered into cffs, which, 
like the collar, are trimmed with nar- 
row braid. Pattern, $1.00. Cut to 
measure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. 463. Flannel waist fastening 
under a double fly frorit. and arranged 
in three wide tucks. On the shoul- 
ders are epaulettes trimmed with sou- 
tache and stitching. Soutache and 
stitched straps trim the front in the 
manner shown. Wide tucks orna- 
ment the sleeves. Pattern, $1.00. Cut 
to measure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. 464. French flannel waist, 
made with broad-shoulder effect and 
fastening under a double fly front. 
It is tastefully trimmed with narrow 
braid and buttons. A plain stock 
collar completes the neck. Pattern, 
$1.00. Cut to measure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. 465. French flannel waist 
made with a wide tuck on each side 
in broad-shoulder effect; the vest is 
trimmed with narrow braid and but- 
tons and outlined with an embroid- 
ered strap framed with velvet ribbon 
or braid, whichever is used for the 
vest. Pattern, $1.00. Cut to meas- 
ure, 50 cents extra. 


FLAN- 


GOWNS EXHIBITED AT THE 
DRESSMAKERS’ IMPORTING 
ASSOCIATION. 
(Illustrated on page 22.) 

Fig. A. Taffeta gown made with 
Eton jacket, tucked in clusters and 
trimmed with striped taffeta; the 
jacket shows a yoke effect and over 
the shoulders are bretelles of the 
striped silk ornamented with lace; 
straps of plain taffeta frame the straps 
of striped silk, and striped silk is 
also used to face the revers. A double 
effect is shown in the sleeves, the 
lower ones being of striped silk. The 
skirt is trimmed with clusters of 

corded tucks and straps. 

Fig. B. Gown of voile or taffeta, 
the waist is made with a yoke effect 
framed with a handsome embroidered 
strap and the vest is trimmed with 
short horizontal straps of fancy ga- 
loon or of embroidery. A _ princess 


effect is gained by the panel front of 
the skirt which narrows toward the 
top and widens toward the bottom; 
around the edge is a band of em- 
broidery and the further decoration 
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consists of appliqué passementerie 
ornaments. The skirt is trimmed 
with braid in strap effect below which 
the material is arranged in inverted 
plaits. The sleeves flare out into a 
puff just above the cuff and are 
trimmed to match the waist. 


CLOTH COATS FOR SCHOOL 
WEAR. 
(Illustrated on page 24.) 

Fig. 567. Double breasted box- 
coat cut with flounce at the sides and 
trimmed with velvet bands framed 
with cloth straps. Revers of velvet 
trimmed with cloth straps. Pattern, 
$1.00. Cut to measure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. 568. Cloth coat with over- 
lapping front trimmed with cloth of 
a contrasting color and straps. New 
storm collar, flare sleeve. Pattern, 
$1.00. Cut to measure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. 569. Double breasted box coat 
trimmed with straps, and shaped 
epaulettes over the shoulders. Coat 
collar of velvet. Pattern, $1.00. Cut 
to measure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. 570. Double breasted box coat 
with new yoke effect trimmed with 
stitching, corded tucks, passementerie 
ornaments, velvet cuffs. Pattern, 
$1.00. Cut to measure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. 571. Cloth coat trimmed with 
straps imitating a yoke, coat collar 
and strap on sleeve of velvet, square 
revers. Pattern, $1.00. Cut to meas- 
ure, 50 cents extra. 


FROCKS FOR TINY FOLKS. 
(Illustrated on page 26.) 

Fig. 906. Frock of white batiste 
over pink taffeta, arranged in clus- 
ters of tucks and mounted on a 
tucked yoke. The garniture consists 
of lace insertion and ribbon beading. 
and over the sleeves are bretelles. 
The skirt is trimmed with two bands 
of lace insertion divided by beading. 
Pattern, frock, 75 cents. Cut to meas- 
ure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. 907. Frock of blue batiste 
made with a blouse effect and 
trimmed with clusters of tucks, nar- 
row bands of embroidered insertion 
and narrow frilling of the material. 
The waist is cut without a collar and 
is completed with short puff sleeves. 
The skirt is tucked and has a band 
of insertion above a wide hem. Pat- 
tern, frock ,75 cents. Cut to meas- 
ure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. 908. Frock of white batiste 
cut with a low neck trimmed with 
lace insertion and embroidery. The 
fulness is arranged in tucks and a 
sash gives the popular long-waist ef- 
fect. Bands of embroidery run 
around the back and sides and ter- 
minate in front. A similar garniture 
appears on the skirt. Pattern, frock, 
75 cents. Cut to measure, 50 cents 
extra. 

Fig. 909. Frock of white silk ging- 
ham cut without a collar and trimmed 
with bretelles of the material edged 
with embroidery. The plastron is 
tucked. A panel front is imitated on 
the skirt with a row of embroidered 
edging at either side, and a row of 
drawnwork completes the hem. The 
sleeves are quite full and are gath- 
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WOOLEN 


FROM LOOM TO WEARER 


Express Prepaid. 


If you have always bought cloth at 
astore, TRY THE MILL, where it is 


made, and have a revelation. 
No middlemen—only our mill profit 


to tay. 
e make cloth for all outer apparel 
papers, for women, men and children. 
/rite for free samples and booklet, 
“Good Cloth,” stating what garment 
you wish to make. 


AS A SPECIAL OFFERING we will deliver 
free at say express office east of the 
Missouri River and north of Tennessee: 

ONE skirt length to a customer, of 
our 50 inch fabrics, as follows: 

Or $3.00, 3 yards of Klack or Medium 
Blue, bemy weight, rough, all wool 
Worsted Cheviot, or 

syaems fine Blackall wool Broadcloth. 

or $4.00, 3 yards 52 inch Fine Black 
all wool Worsted Venetian. 

_If more is required. add to your re- 
mittance in propo'tion, but not more 
than one dress pattern will be sent toa 
customer. 

For points beyond add toc. per yard. 


Passaic Woolen Company 


Mills. 25 South St., Passaic, N. J. 


CLOTHS 








FRENCH SKIRT SCALE 


aosss) Cuts all Styles of Skirts Perfectly. 








No experimenting ; 
curacy, hang and curve. 
the largest houses 
dressmakers. Saves its cost in 
time. Saves hours of worry and 
pleases your customers. 
Showing of Exclusive French 
and American [lodeis FREE. 
LESSONS in Dressmaking and 


Millinery by mail. Cali or send 

for FREE Catalogue. 

INSPECTION 
INVITED 


Mrs. A. WINKLEBLECK, 157 an. Jaret 


Used by 








FRENCH SKIRT SCALE 
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FURS 


OREGEMAKERS 
MILLINERS 
We make a specialty of Fur 
ing for dresses 
—_ —_ nr, etc. We 
v e largest fore’ 
kets and personally os t 
every skin before importing. 
Our furs are the finest in the 
West. Our variety unex- 
celled. Prices lowest. Send 


in your pagers. 
“Al kinds of garments made 
to order on short notice. 


Mail orders promptly filled. 
J. ETTLINGER & €O. 


Est. 1870. 
1457 Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SRitcm Cataplaurtles 
Button Machine 


Will enable you to make your, 
own buttons quickly, cheaply aagt 
satisfactorily. 

Makes all kinds of covered ané 


rim buttons ; each stroke means 
@ button. 















Simple, powerful, durable. 

Price, complete, with dies, blocks 
and cutters to make 18, 24 and 30- 
line covered and 24, 30 and 36-line 
ivory rim buttons, $7.50. 

We furnish vegetable ivory rims, 
in black, blue, brown, drab and 
white, 


DEFIANCE BUTTON 
MACHINE CO 


bt Greene St New 











Please mention PICTORIAL REVIEW when 
writing to advertisers. 
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ered into cuffs trimmed with em- 
broidery. Around the waist is a sash 
ot blue Liberty satin. Pattern, frock, 
75 cents. Cut to measure, 50 cents 
extra. 

Fig. 910. Frock of white organdy 
cut; without a collar but having a 
small shaped yoke with embroidered 
French dots in blue. Diamonds of 
embroidery and Valenciennes inser 
tion are incrusted on waist and skirt 
and the sleeves are merely short 
puffs. The belt is made of the same 
materials. Pattern, frock, 75 cents. 
Cut to measure, 50 cents extra. 


PRETTY FROCKS FOR GENER- 
AL WEAR. 
(Illustrated on page 28.) 

Fig. It. Frock of mercerized 
gingham. Blouse waist mounted on 
tucked yoke and trimmed with 
double bretelle collar. The fronts as 
well as the sleeves show clusters of 
tucks and the trimming on _ blouse 
and skirt consists of small buttoned 
tabs. Pattern, frock, $1.00. Cut to 
measure, 25 cents extra. 

Fig. 912. Frock of white mercer- 
ized gingham. The blouse ‘waist 
shows a tucked yoke and vest and 
like the skirt has slot seams. The 
yoke is bordered with a band of blue 
gingham which also extends down 
either side of the vest and in each 
corner are inset squares of dark-blue. 
\ panel front is imitated on the skirt 
by a band at either side and similar 
trimming is put at the edge. All the 
bands are edged with a white wash 
braid. Pattern, frock, $1.00. Cut to 
measure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. 913. Frock of white gingham 
trimmed with scarlet. The blouse 
waist has a tucked square yoke which 
is outlined with a band of scarlet cut 
with tabs, and shows the new nov- 
elty in the way of slot seams. The 
sleeves are tucked, are trimmed with 
tabs and are gathered into narrow 
cuffs. . The skirt is made with box 
plaits which are stitched down to 
within a short distance of the bot- 
tom, and is trimmed with scarlet tabs 
and straps. Pattern, frock, $1.00. 
Cut to measure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. 914. Frock of old-rose mer- 
cerized linen made very simply with a 
biouse waist which separates in front 
to show a very narrow inset vest of 
white lawn. The bretelle garniture is 
made of an inset band of black 
framed with straps and is completed 
with passementerie ornaments. Over 
the shoulders is a double cape effect. 
A panel front is imitated on the 
skirt with two stitched bands of linen 
and three narrow ruffles garnish the 
Pattern, frock, $1.00. Cut 
to measure, 50 cents extra. 

Frock of porcelain blue 


bottom. 


Fig. 15. 
silk gingham simply trimmed with 
wash braid. The yoke shows rows of 
braid radiating from the collar and 
braid fastened with buttons trims the 
vest effect in front. Groups of two 
narrow ruffles finished with stitching 
complete the garniture, and the blouse 
sleeve is gathered into a natrow cuff. 
The skirt has a very narrow front 
and is trimmed with two _ little 


PICTORIAL 


flounces ‘adorned with stitching. Pat- 
tern, frock, $1.00. Cut to measure, 
50 cents extra, 


DRESSY FROCKS FOR GROW- 
ING GIRLS. 
(Illustrated on page 30.) 

Fig. 916. Frock of cream Henri- 
etta made with a blouse waist open- 
ing over a vest of white lawn and 
trimmed with scarlet taffeta straps 
held in place by buttons. The sailor 
collar is inlaid with scarlet and white 
striped silk and two smaller rever 
shaped pieces are placed just above 
the belt. The skirt is made with in- 
verted plaits stitched down to within 
several inches of the hem and is 
trimmed as shown with taffeta straps. 
The sleeves are completed with pretty 
novelty cuffs. Pattern, frock, $1.00. 
Cut to measure, 25 cents extra. 

Fig. 917. Frock of porcelain blue 
chambray with a blouse waist opening 
over an embroidery vest. The revers 
and sailor collar are cut in one and 
are trimmed with embroidery inser- 
tion. Slot seams appear on waist as 
well as sleeves, the latter being com- 
pleted with cuffs trimmed with em- 
broidery. The skirt is made with 
inverted plaits stitched down to keep 
them in place. Pattern, frock, 75 
cents. Cut to measure, 25 cents extra. 

Fig. 918. Frock of pale-pink cham- 
bray, the waist made with box-plait 
effect and trimmed with black velvet 
straps and small fancy buttons. The 
skirt is also made with stitched box 
plaits and trimmed with straps. Pat- 
tern, 75 cents. Cut to measure, 25 
cents extra. 

Fig. 919. Frock of white mercer- 
ized lawn, the blouse waist trimmed 
with narrow. beading threaded with 
nale-pink ribbon. The yoke and col- 
lar as well as the band in center of 
waist and skirt are embroidered or 
may be made of lace. The sleeves are 
trimmed with lace insertion and are 
gathered into narrow cuffs. The skirt 
is made particularly attractive through 
the trimming of narrow ruffles. each 
one of which is he»ded with ribbon 
Pattern, frock, $1.00. Cut 
to measure, 28 cents extra 

Fig. 920. Frock of scarlet linen. 
The blouse waist has a vest effect 
tucked at the top and across the 
tucked part are two straps of scarlet 
and black embroiderv. At either side 
of the vest is a wide box plait and 
similar plaits outline the panel front 
of the skirt. which also shows the 
scarlet and black embroidery. Be- 
sides this the skirt shows the double 
flounce effect, and over the shoul- 
ders are double epaulettes also 
trimmed with embroidery. Pattern. 
frock, $1.00. Cut to measure, 2 
cents extra. Separately, waist. 7 
cents; skirt, 75 cents. Cut to meas- 
ure, 25 cents extra each. 


beading. 
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2 SPECIAL NOTICE ;} 
E wish tofcall] the attention of 

our subscribers and friends to the 

fact that with the OCTOBER number 
eight additional pages full of interesting 
reading will be added to PICTORIAL 
SREVIEW. # # a} 
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An Illustrated Fashion and Family Magazine. 








CHILDREN, 
THEIR DRESS, EDUCATION AND PHYSICAL TRAINING 
RECEIVE SPECIAL ATTENTION. 








PUBLISHED EVERY MONTH BY 


AMERICAN FASHION COMPANY, 
853 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


Entered as second-class matter at the New York, N. Y., Post Office. 





TELEPHONE—No, 3791-3792 Eighteenth Street 
CABLE ADDRESS—Ahnelt, New York. A-B-C Code Used 





PARIS HOUSE 
24 Rue du Faubourg Poissonniére Xe 
LONDON OFFICE— 203 Regent Street 


Telephone 276-86 Cable Address—Ahnelt, Paris A—B-C Code Used 


European customers will please address all correspondence to Paris House. 

Nos clients d’Europe sont priés d’adresser toutes correspondances a notre 
maison a Paris. 

Europiische Kunden werden héflichst ersucht alle Correspondenzen an unser 
Pariser Haus zu richten. 





Our Paper Patterns (to measure) are cut to fit. We guarantee 

every pattern sent out to give the iden- 
tical style and fit illustrated in the design from which it is ordered, 
Fill out carefully the following Coupon : 


MEASUREMENT COUPON. 


For Cut-to-Measure Patterns only. 


Figure number of illustraticn.............. Page on which it appeared ........... bie 
Ben. Winet, DECRG A ferme «55 Fe OES «98 05 55 oe kc 5 cicnew.n 55 aess deeecesdatepwebeeesnx tabaees 
Bust 59s tise Eee wes: SR watesn sow alive cuss pienso ons Bann spealien 
Length of front of waist Length of bagk of wallet... ......... 2.200000 


Length of under-arm serm.......... Length of front seam of sleeve....:...... 


Width of back Remathe OF GUN: iiscccccisiis. sd TMi xii cise: 
COUPES MD a sicska tain 402k sah kx cenasend desea nS ORS kett aes ta 


Bea Wa TE iss caida ds pa ewccdsagacasnpsedsubosngs beat 


Amount enclosed with order, § Po 





SUBSCRIPTION COUPON. 


AMERICAN FASHION CO., 
853 Broadway, New York 


Enclosed please find One Dollar for One Year's Subscription 


to PICTORIAL REVIEW, beginning WHE: ¢ 0... 066. ccc sc ewestedeed. 
number. 
Mame ....s.cisas<s ° ae bibs wide ek iy ich aye teak ele tine 
Pre eee ere sj peebes Hh ghtsndsvucus ssh aee 
City i — ee eee yes ee 
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THE MOST RAPID, THE MOST SIMPLE. 
THE MOST COMPLETE, 


Saves nine-tenths of the time and trouble in 
cutting. Fits every Form. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 





The Celebrated jiciiwe.! System of Dress Cutting, 


Dressmaking and Ladies’ Tailoring. 


THE MOST ARTISTIC, 


THE MOST STYLISH, 
THE MOST DURABLE. 


HE Used on the Goods. No Paper-Patterns to be i No Rebasting. No Worrying about the Fit. 
Drafted. Follows every Fashion. 


; Just what Dressmakers have Long Wanted. 


MAKES YOU AN EXPERT. 


THIS DRAFTING MACHINE I§ 80 SIMPLE THAT ANY ONE CAN LEARN TO USE IT 
FROM THE INSTRUCTION BOOK. 


—= > |mproved MoDowell Garment Drafting Machin. == 


HIGHEST AWARD WHEREVER EXHIBITED 






ST 
The only Improve- 
ment on the 
Tailor’s Square 


ever invented. 


o— 
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NEVER DEFEATED IN ANY CONTEST. 


PATENTED 
Beware of Imitations. 





As useful ap inven- 
tion for drafting gar- 
ments as the sewing 
machine is for putting 
them together. 
a 
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ITS SUCCESS HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALLED. 


WHY NOT BE CONVINCED ? 





AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER THAT NO AMBITIOUS DRESSMAKER WILL DECLINE. 


Every day you are worried fitting your customers. This is 
absolutely useless, and, with your permission, we will prevent it at 
once, by letting you test a Garment Drafting Machine and complete 
outfit at your own home for 30 days free of charge. 

We do not touch your money unless you are satisfied, and order 
it sent to us. In other words, you have the use of the Drafting Machine 
and outfit at your own home for 30 days by merely paying Express charges. 
If dress-cutting and fitting annoy you hereafter, YOU ARE ALONE TO 
BLAME, for the: Drafting Machine does everything claimed for it, or we 
would be foolish to make so extraordinary a proposition and run all the 


risk ourselves. 


Is it not reasonable to suppose that you would willingly secure any- 
thing within your means that was certain to render your profession easier; 
prevent the worry and the annoyance incidental to dress-cutting and fitting, 
increase your skill and enable you to save four-fifths of your time; make 
money more rapidly than at present, and become at once superior to all 
competitors in your town and neighborhood in the art of dress making ? 
Well, madam, we promise all these things, and prove the truth of our 
promises by letting you test the machine and outfit at your own home 
without paying us a single cent. Should you decide to keep it and do nut 
find it superior to all methods of Dress Cutting, or if it does not do what 
we claim for it, we will return you your money, provided you return us 
the machine in good order within 30 days. This ought to satisfy you that 
it has superior merit. 


WA RiT Ee 


THE McDOWELL COMPANY, 


, General Office, 6 West 14th Street, 


NEW YORK, U.S. A. 














FOR DRESSMAKERS 


CORTICELLI SILK MILLS, 54 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass. 
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